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Produce shades of outstanding 
fastness and beauty! 


DVANCES in styling and design— 
A ultra-modern processing tech- 
niques—the use of fast vat colors 
—have been largely responsible for 
the present high degree of perfec- 
tion in the art of textile printing. 


The Du Pont Company has been 
manufacturing vatcolorssince1917. 
It offers the printer quality dyes 
possessing great brilliance com- 
bined with maximum fastness. This 
is possible through the refinement 
of chemical manufacturing proc- 
esses, resulting in greater purity of 
color and the necessary physical 
properties to assure the best re- 
sults. Du Pont vat colors are finely 
divided, free from grit, specking 
and foaming. 


Du Pont offers a comprehensive 


range sold under the registered 
trade-marks of: 


“SULFANTHRENE”.. . . thivindigoid type 
“PONSOL”’ anthraquinone type 


“LEUCOSOL” anth raquinone type possess- 
ing advantageous printing characteristics 


The LEUCOSOL colors are particu- 
larly suited to textile printing. Im- 
proved solubility of the leuco com- 
pounds makes brighter, cleaner 
prints possible. Very good pene- 
tration insures the best possible 
fastness. Physical characteristics 
are designed to obtain optimum re- 
sults.They do not dry out or settle, 
thus eliminating speckiness. These 
types are recommended where the 
fastest anthraquinone vat colors 
are required. 


For quality in color...there is nothing finer than a vat dye! 





The detergency boys are just one big happy family... 


working together to perform a single big job. All the tasks 
performed by the individuals are combined in one product 


... sulfanole K, Warco’s dependable detergent. 


“Registered and Patented, U. S. Pat. Off. _Copyrighted 1941, Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. I. 
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SOAPS AND OTHER DETERGENTS* 


H. P. TREVITHICK** 


Y “Soaps and Other Detergents” is meant those 
materials that are used for cleaning purposes where 
These 
include not only soap, as such, in all their infinite varieties 
and forms, but also the caustic lyes, the alkali carbonates, 


the cleaner is used in a liquid medium. 


silicates, borates and phosphates, and also a large group 
of commodities such as sulfonated or soluble oils, sulfated 
alcohols, etc. It further includes the soaps and other 
detergents used in dry cleaning and the “pickling’’ acid 
liquors used in cleaning steel plates, etc., before tinning or 
enameling. 


WIDE RANGE OF MATERIALS 


The field thus covered by the Society’s Committee D-12 
on Soaps and Other Detergents includes not only supplies 
for ordinary laundry purposes, but also materials suitable 
for hospital uses, where the antiseptic qualities of soaps 
are also of interest. In addition, the cleaning of all types 
of building surfaces and of all types of transportation 
equipment is of direct concern to this committee. In 
such a comparatively simple operation as washing dishes, 
the material 
required by the housewife for a few dishes, considering 


there is a tremendous difference between 
very seriously the effect of the cleansing material on the 
hands, and that required by large hotels and restaurants, 
where power washers are used, and the hands do not come 
in contact with the cleanser. 

In manufacturing textiles, many washing operations 
are used, from “boiling off” the silk or “scouring” 
wool, to the final cleansing of the finished material. 

In metal finishing, scale must be completely removed 


the 


Irom plates and other metallic sheets, before painting, 
enameling, or other finishing can be applied. 
WHAT AS.T.M. IS DOING 

In 1934, after the Society had received many requests 
tor specifications from laundry owners’ associations, hos- 
pitals, railroads, and many others, the A.S.T.M. studied 
the question of drawing up such standards and authorized 
the study of the need of such a program. 

*Reprinted from A.S.T.M. Bulletin. Discussion of this paper is 
invited, either for publication or for the attention of the author. 
Address all communications to A.S.T.M. Headquarters, 260 S. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman of Committee D-12 on Soaps and Other Detergents ; 
Chief Chemist, New York Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
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In 1936, after studying this problem for two years, 
Committee D-12 on Soaps and Other Detergents was 
organized at the The 
personnel of this committee consists of representatives of 


annual meeting at Atlantic City. 


the National Bureau of Standards and other Government 
departments, leading producers and many consumers of 
soaps and alkali detergents, and national authorities on 
Advice and assistance 
have been obtained from many dependable sources not 


the general subject of detergency. 


directly listed as members of the committee. 

The American Oil Chemists Society is officially repre- 
sented on the committee and the extensive work carried 
out by that organization has been very helpful in fur- 
thering the work of Committee D-12, particularly in the 
establishment of methods of chemical analyses. 

The committee holds meetings twice a year, fall and 
spring, all of these meetings, so far, having been held in 
New York City. 

It has presented to the Society in a relatively short time 
a number of specifications for soaps and other detergents 
as well as methods of analyses of soap, soap products, of 
special detergents, and of sulfonated and _ sulfated oils, 
together with definitions relating to the terms used. 


WHAT ARE SOAPS? 


At this time, it seems desirable to discuss soaps and 
other detergents, their methods of manufacture and use, 
with the idea of acquainting the A.S.T.M. membership 
with our specifications and methods in order that these 
standards will be used more generally. 


Soaps are the products formed by saponifications or 
neutralization of fats, oils, waxes, rosins, or their acids 
with organic or inorganic basis. 

Fats and oils are compounds of fatty acids and glycerin, 
which contain 10 to 13 per cent of glycerin and 90 to 87 
per cent of fatty anhydrides. Fats are those which are 
solid at ordinary temperatures and otls are liquid at the 
same temperatures. Theoretically, the glycerin and fatty 
acids are chemically combined into neutral fats, usually 
triglycerides, but actually there is more or less decomposi- 
tion, due to many causes. In this decomposition, the 
fats are separated into two component parts—free fatty 


acids and lower glycerides such as diglycerides, and mono- 
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glycerides, with some free glycerin which remains dissolved 
in the fat. The fatty acids remain in the fat as free 
fatty acids, and their amount varies from a fraction of 1 
per cent to 100 per cent, but usually runs several per cent. 

Waxes are compounds of fatty acids and some alcohol, 
like cetyl alcohol. 

Rosin or colophony is the resin remaining after distilling 
turpentine. 
carbons. 


It is a compound of abietic acid, and hydro- 


All of the above materials are suitable to be used in 

their original form for the manufacture of soap, or they 
can be changed into their fatty acids, as, for instance, by 
the Twitchell process, and the fatty acids alone used for 
soap. 
_ “Bases” are organic or inorganic. Any metallic hy- 
droxide will make “soap” with fatty acids, but most of 
them are insoluble in water. The bases usually used in 
soap making are the ones making water-soluble soaps. 
Of most importance are sodium hydroxide which makes 
the normal or hard soaps, and potassium hydroxide which 
makes soft soaps. The carbonates of these two metals 
can also be used—usually with fatty acids, although they 
can be used with some oils. 

Soaps formed by the alkaline earths, lime and magnesia, 
are water insoluble and form the familiar scum on “hard” 
water when soda soaps are used. 

The heavy metals form soaps which are used for a 
variety of purposes. Aluminum soaps are used in polishing 
materials, in inks and paints, and for waterproofing 
This soap, together with magnesium, zinc, lead, 
and other metallic soaps are used for thickening lubricating 
oils. Zine stearate is used extensively in face powders. 

Ammonia, ethanolamine and triethanolamine soaps are 
used extensively as dry-cleaning soaps and in textile soaps, 
cosmetics, etc. They are excellent emulsifiers for oils, 


textiles. 


waxes, etc. 


USES 


Its first use is in the 
home as toilet and laundry soaps, and in power laundries. 
It is also used industrially in many ways. The textile 
industry uses it for scouring, boiling off, fulling, ete. It 
is used in insecticides to dilute the solution and to make 
the insecticide adhere to the plants. It is used in cosmetics, 
tooth paste, creams, shampoos, and emulsions. 


The uses of soap are very varied. 


It is also 
used in wire drawing, in the manufacture of cup greases 
and lubricants, etc. Altogether over 3,000,000,000 Ib. are 
produced in the United States alone. 

The other “wetting agents” are colloidal clays, sulfonated 
oils, and sulfated alcohols. These last, in particular, form 
soluble compounds with lime and magnesia, and so do 
not form objectionable products in hard waters. Further, 
much smaller amounts of these quantities are required to 
produce the desired wetting than would be the case with 
soap, but they are more expensive to manufacture. 


MANUFACTURE 


There are three general methods of making soaps, the 
hot or boiled process, the semi-boiled, and the cold process. 
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Hot Process: 

In the hot method of manufacture, the fat and lye are 
placed in the kettle and saponified by heat, usually supplied 
by steam in open or closed coils or both. The process of 
saponification takes a number of days to complete and the 
lye is added in two portions, giving the “killing” and 
“strengthening” change. 
will boil over. 


Care must be taken, or the mass 
After saponification is finished, the soap is 
salted out by adding salt to the soap mass, whereupon 
the soap itself, being insoluble in salt water, floats on the 
brine, and the glycerin, excess alkali, dirt, and other 
impurities collect in the brine. This brine liquor is then 
drawn off and the soap is washed by reboiling with lye, 
salt water, etc., until it is clean, several washings usually 
being necessary. This soap usually contains 35 per cent of 
water. 

If rosin soap is to be made, the rosin is usually saponified 
separately in another kettle and then added to the soap 
kettle after the fat saponification process is finished. 

The further processes depend upon the nature of the raw 
stock used and the finished products desired. Rosin soaps 
are usually used for laundry purposes only and in that 
case are usually poured out into wooden or steel frames, 
holding 400 to 1200 Ib., and allowed to chill. When hard, 
the frames are stripped off, and the block of soap is cut by 
wires into slabs. 
or cakes. 


These slabs in turn are wire cut into bars 
These can be stamped with the brand or other 
marks and then wrapped by the wrapping machines. 

In manufacturing toilet soaps, the melted rosin-free soap 
from the kettle, or from remelting of the large blocks, is 
placed in the crutcher, a mixing machine, in which perfume, 
colors, and other ingredients can be added. It is then 
made into chips and dried to a content of 10 to 15 per cent 
of water. These chips then go to the milling machine 
which is a set of rollers through which they pass and are 
scraped from the last roller into the milling box as a fine 
ribbon. This milling gives a glossy smooth finish. It 
is then extruded from the plodder by a worm screw in the 
form of a ribbon the size and shape of the final cakes to be 
made. After this ribbon chills slightly, it is cut off into 
cakes which are pressed, stamped, and wrapped. 

There are two methods used in manufacturing chip soap. 
In one the melted soap is allowed to flow onto large 
hollow rolls, chilled with brine, from which the chips are 
scraped off onto a belt. This belt is carried through a 
drying machine where the chips are dried in hot air, and 
either packed or processed for further use. 

The other method of making chips is to chip slabs or 
bars, cut from the larger blocks. Chips made by this 
method are usually not so fine and thin as the others. 

The so-called bead soaps are made by blowing hot liquid 
soap in a fine stream into a vacuum tower where the 
sudden expansion and cooling form the beads. They fall 
to the bottom of the tower and are removed by a rotating 
cylinder (divided into four segments to hold the vacuum). 


Cold Process: 


In the cold process of manufacturing soap, the hot fat 
and lye are thoroughly mixed and then poured into frames 
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Semi-Poiled Process: 


In the semi-boiled process, a combination of the two 


methods (hot and cold) is used. 


In the manufacture of soap powders, the cheaper grades 
of soaps are ground to a powder and mixed with one or 
more builders, usually soda ash, but sometimes including 


silicates and other builders. 


Boiled-down soaps are usually reasonably free from 
both excess alkali and excess fat. Excess alkali tends to be 
* harsh on the hands. As the soap ages, the alkali turns 


to carbonate and makes the soap appear spotted. 


be less than 0.5 per cent in all soaps and frequently runs 
under 0.1 per cent. Excess fat tends to make the soap 
turn rancid faster, although it is added in certain soaps 
because the fat has a softening effect upon the skin. 

The lower grade soaps usually have more free alkali, as 


this excess aids in the removal of dirt. 


Washing powder consists of 15 per cent soap and the 


balance soda ash (sodium carbonate) and water. 


soap is valued at ten times the value of the soda ash, the 
committee has specified this minimum of 15 per cent of 


soap in washing powder. 


Lower grade powders have a place for very rough 
cleaning, etc, but, to obviate confusion, we have called 
them soapy alkaline detergents. These contain 2 to 15 


° per cent of soap, the price varying with the amount of 
soap present. 
CLASSIFICATION 
Soaps and other detergents can be classified as shown in 
the following table. This table is not complete but will 
furnish an idea of the forms in which these products reach 
the market, for many of which Committee D-12 has 
| prepared or is preparing standard specifications. 
SOAP AND ALKALI TYPES 
Industrial Bulk Soaps Miscellaneous 
Solid Liquid (Floor) 
Bar Paste Potash Soaps 
Flake Synthetic Detergents 
Granulated, Powdered, Bead, Paste 
Special Forms Flakes 
Built Powdered, Granulated, or Beads 
Soap Powder Liquid 
Scouring Powder or Cleanser Alkalis 
” Toilet Soaps 3orax 
} Milled Toilet Soap Sodium Carbonate 
Floating Soap Sodium Bicarbonate 
Hard Water Coco Modified Soda 
Pumice Sodium Silicates (various ratios) 
Liquid Meta 
Bead, Granulated, or Sesqui 
Powdered Ortho 
Sodium Phosphates 
Tri Sodium 
Tetra Pyro 
Caustic Soda 
i Specialty Mixtures 


In most instances—and I believe the same holds true 
. tor the products of other industries—the development of 
an actual tangible product precedes the development of a 
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and allowed to stand until saponification is almost com- 
plete—a rather long period of time. No glycerin is re- 
covered in this process, the glycerin remaining in the soap. 














specification for that product. Of course, before the speci- 
fication can be written it is necessary to make chemical 
and physical tests to determine the characteristics of the 
product and to lay the foundation for the specifications. 
For that reason, it is highly essential for anyone working 
with, or interpreting specifications, to have a knowledge 
of the chemical characteristics or chemical analysis and 
the physical properties or physical examination of the 
product or products under consideration. A typical form 
for reporting the analysis of a sample of soap is shown on 
the next page. 

To interpret analyses and specifications, it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of the chemical terms applying to 
the analyses of soaps and soap products. The meaning 
of the terms appearing on a typical analysis form are 
accordingly reviewed and explained: 

A Moisture and Volatile Matter, as received, at ..... [Ss phous Jo: 

Water or any other matter that evaporates at a temperature 
slightly over the boiling point of water, in this case 105 C., is 
included under “Moisture and Volatile Matter.” 

Water is used to dissolve some of the raw materials, such as 
caustic soda or carbonate alkali, used in the manufacture of soaps. 
It is present in soap in quantities varying from 2 to 50 per cent 
depending upon the type of soap being made. Ordinary chip soap, 
after finishing in the kettle but before being chipped and dried, 
contains in the neighborhood of 30 per cent of water or moisture. 
This moisture or water content can be reduced to 5 or 6 per cent 
by various drying methods. 
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In the case of liquid soap, any alcohol which might be present 
would be classified as volatile matter and included under this same 
heading. 

In the ordinary determination of moisture, small amounts of 
glycerin and some types of fatty acids are also volatilized and 
would be included in the determination. This figure would approxi- 
mate only one-half per cent or less. 

B Anhydrous Soap Content (Real Soap): 

This represents the sum of the combined alkali, calculated to 
sodium oxide (Naz:O), and the fatty anhydrides. (See notes on 
combined fatty acids.) It represents a theoretical 100 per cent pure 
soap and should not be confused or compared with a rough estimate 
of commercial character. This figure is also an index of the 
true soap value of the product in question. 

C Sodium Silicate (Ratio 1:—): 

Soda combines with silica to form sodium silicate, in a number 
of ratios, that is, 1 part of soda will combine with as many as 4 
parts of silica to form commercial grades of the product. 

Sodium silicate added to soap in proper quantities increases the 
detergent action of soap and acts as a water softener. 

D_ Sodium Carbonate: 

During the course of soap manufacture, the alkali used is exposed 
to the air. Small amounts of caustic soda or potash are changed 
to the corresponding carbonates as a result of contact with the 
carbon dioxide in the air. The alkalis used also contain small 
quantities of the corresponding carbonates as impurities. As a 
result all finished soaps, unless specially treated, contain carbonates 
in small quantities varying from 0.2 to 0.8 per cent. Amounts in 
excess of 1 to 1% per cent can be considered added and not 
inherent to the process of manufacture. 

E Other Alkali Salts: 

“Builder,” “alkali detergents,” and “water softeners” are some of 
the names used to describe chemicals other than soap which may 
be present in the product in question. “Other Alkali Salts” vary 
much in the percentage present and may be made up of such 
things as trisodium phosphate, borax, etc. 

With the facilities of a modern laboratory, these things are easily 
detected. Few manufacturers deliberately add them to cheapen 
the product with the idea of fooling the consumer. They are 
added to soap and soap products as “builders” or detergents and 
the product is sold on the particular basis which results from 
their addition. They are soluble compounds and have, in com- 
bination with soaps, detergent properties which cannot be denied. 
Starches, insoluble silicates, incorporated in large 
amounts are more or less deliberate attempts at adulteration, 
except in cases of grit or abrasive hand soap or scouring mixtures. 
In these, the insoluble matter is added for its abrasive action. 

F Preservative: 


etc., when 


Pure soaps, under some conditions of storage, are affected by 
temperature and humidity, in so far as their keeping qualities are 
concerned. 

Small amounts of soda ash and sodium silicate are sometimes 
added (1 or 2 per cent) to improve the keeping qualities of pure 
soap, to act as a preservative. The substances added have 
detergent value, the percentages used are small, and the practice is 
considered ethical and followed by the majority of manufacturers. 
G Free Caustic Alkali (Na2O) : 

Free caustic alkali may be present in the form of caustic soda or 
caustic potash, depending on the type of soap in question. These 
alkalis are used to saponify the fat stocks, and in the early stages 
of manufacture are present in quantities in excess of the amount 
required. By proper control in the finishing operation, the free 
caustic alkali is reduced, in most cases, to less than 0.20 per cent. 
Its presence in quantities greater than this are an indication of 
either deliberate addition of the alkali or lack of control in the 
manufacturing process. 

The Na:O content means simply that the free caustic alkali has 
been calculated to the sodium oxide instead of sodium hydroxide. 
As sodium oxide it can be included directly with the balance of 









the figures to total 100 per cent. 
H_ Salt (Sodium Chloride) : 

Salt appears as an impurity in the alkali used in soap making. 
Its presence here is so small, however, as to be negligible. In 
boiled soap, however, salt is used as a means of graining or salting 
out the impurities, excess alkalis, etc., in the saponifying and 
finishing process. It is economically impossible to remove the last 
traces of salt from commercial boiled soap, so it appears in the 
finished soap in quantities up to 1 per cent. While it has no 
detergent action, in these small percentages it has no appreciable 
effect upon the detergent value of the soap. 

I Glycerin: 

The fats and oils used in making soap are chemical combinations 
of glycerin and fatty acids (glycerides). During the course of 
manufacture the oils and fats are separated into their constituents 
of glycerin and fatty acids. The fatty acids combine with the 
alkali (in the form of caustic soda or the corresponding potash 
compounds) to form soap, and the glycerin separates in the free 
state along with any impurities. In boiled soap the glycerin is sep- 
arated, in the changes of spent lye, by the salt used and is recovered 
and refined for sale. Soaps of the hard water coco type, classified 
as cold-made soaps, contain whatever glycerin is present in the 
original fat stock, as this manufacturing process does not permit 
its removal. In boiled soap it is economically impossible to remove 
the last traces of glycerin from the finished soap. Therefore, it 
appears in commercial soap in quantities up to 1 per cent as a 
maximum (in cold-made soaps this maximum is 6 per cent), and 
while it has no direct detergent value, its presence in these small 
quantities is not detrimental. 

J Free Fat: 

Free fat, in soap or soap products, is the result of incomplete 
saponification of the original fat stock or partial decomposition 
caused by age, usually under poor storage conditions. It has no 
detergent value and its presence may be a detriment in that it 
sometimes causes the development of a bad odor in washed mate- 
rials. There are, however, exceptions to this: some types of 
special soaps contain free fat or fatty acids, for example, saddle 
soap, some textile processing agents, and soaps of the hard water 
coco type. 

K Unsaponifiable Matter: 

Fats and oils, besides their major constituents, fatty acids and 
glycerin, contain small quantities of chemical bodies known as 
sterols, along with other substances which do not directly combine 
with the alkali used for saponifying and are not entirely removed 
in the manufacturing process. The percentages of these substances 
present vary with the type of fat stock used and in some cases run 
up to 1.25 per cent. 

L Total: 

In some cases two totals are given, one on a dry basis in which 
all moisture is excluded, the other based on either the moisture 
content at which the sample was received or an arbitrary moisture 
content approximating the moisture content of the soap at the 
time of packing. 

M_ Total Alkali (Na.O) : 

The total alkali, usually given in terms of NazO (Sodium oxide), 
is the sum of all the alkali present in the soap. Any “carbonate 
alkali” present, the “combined alkali,” “free caustic alkali,” “alkali 
present as trisodium phosphate” or “sodium silicate,” are all in- 
cluded in this figure. (It does not include NaCl.) 

N Combined Alkali (Na:O): 

Combined alkali is just what its name implies. It is the quantity 
of alkali (usually given in terms of sodium oxide, NazO) necessary 
to saponify the fatty acids present in the soap, and might be called 
“organically combined alkali.” 

O Soap Acid Anhydrides—Combined Fatty Anhydrides : 

This is the fatty material actually combined with the above 

“combined alkali” to form the soap. 


This figure does not usually 
include any free fat which may be present in the soap. Theoretically, 
the sum of the “combined alkali” and “combined fatty acid” does 
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The explanation 
Suffice it to say 
that a conversion factor is used, and multiplying the combined fatty 
acids by this factor, gives as a result the fatty anhydrides. These 
added to the combined alkali (as sodium oxide, Na:O) yield the 
real, total dry soap. 


not represent the true, total dry soap present. 
and calculations necessary are rather involved. 


Fatty Anhydrides represent approximately 97 per cent of the 
percentage of fatty acids present. 
P Insoluble in Alcohol: 

The determination of material insoluble in alcohol is a check 
on the percentage of material other than soap and moisture present. 
carbonate, 
insoluble in 


Sodium trisodium phosphates, silicates, volcanic ash, 


etc., are Pure alcohol. 
Materials found in laundry bar soap or built soaps are included 


alcohol. soap is soluble in 


under this heading. 
Q Insoluble in Water: 
Materials such as pumice in- 


-and tale will be 


cluded in this figure, materials usually found in scouring cleansers 


volcanic ash 
and pumic soaps. 
R Total SiO. (Silicon Dioxide) : 

In the determination of sodium silicate, the soap is so treated 
results 
in the residue being changed to silicon dioxide which is accurately 
The percentage of sodium silicate present is calculated 
from this figure. 

S Total CO: (Carbon 

Sodium carbonate, present in varying amounts, when treated 
with acid gives off carbon dioxide. 


as to separate the silicate from it. Continued treatment 


weighed. 
Dioxide) : 


3y determining the amount 
of carbon dioxide present it is possible to calculate the percentage 
of carbonated material such as 
T Titer of Fatty Acids: 

The titer test 
to the melting 


sodium carbonate present. 

of the fatty acids of an oil or fat is closely related 
that fat. With exceptions, the 
soap are influenced by the titer test of the fat 
In explanation of this, it is commonly agreed, for 


point of few 
properties of a 
stock used. 
example, that a tallow soap of 42 titer will stand up under a 
higher temperature in a wash wheel than a low grade tallow or 
grease soaps, titer 38 to 39. Some of these properties are not, 
however, borne out by soaps of mixed fatty acids, particularly those 
containing palm oils in various percentages. 

U Saponification Value (% KOH): 

The saponification value of a fatty acid is an index of the 
amount of alkali which will combine with it to form soap. This 
figure is used in the laboratory as a means of identifying the fat 
stock 
I” Iodine Value (Wijs) (% of Iodine) : 

Iodine under certain conditions combines with 


used. 


fats and oils or 
fatty acid mixtures in definite quantities, depending upon the type 
of fat or oil. The determination of the iodine value of a fat 
or oil or fatty acid mixture is therefore a means of identifying 
the fatty material under examination. 

HW” Percentage of Rosin in Mixed Soap Acids: 

Rosin acids, or rosin, is used to replace varying quantities of 
fats and oils in laundry bar soaps. 
soaps of this type for scrubbing, 
solubility and lathering properties. 


useful in 
the 
Some special soaps are made 
of rosin fatty acids without the addition of other fats. 
X Weight as received—Color—Odor: 

Tests and observations covering such characteristics as weight, 
color, and odor are sometimes indicative of the quality of the 
product. 


Rosin soaps are 


etc., as they increase 


Bar and package items are weighed as received by the laboratory. 
Y Fats Used: 

The titer test, saponification value, and iodine value of fatty 
acids are used as a means of determining the approximate percent- 
age composition of the f 


fat stocks and primarily concerns the 
laborat« ry. 


The foregoing will assist in the interpretation of chemical 
analyses of soaps and soap products. 
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Perhaps it has been noted that the totals of many 
This is 
not necessarily an indication of inaccuracies in the figures 
present. 


analyses are slightly over or under 100 per cent. 


Figures should be presented in their original 
form rather than manipulated as is often done to round 
them off. 

On the analysis forms referred to, 


two columns of 


figures are shown. One column on a dry basis includes 
The other 


column includes the figures on the basis of an average 


figures calculated from the original analysis. 


moisture content of the soap or soap product at the time 
of analysis. 

3y all means, when making comparisons, compare like 
figures. Compare them on a dry basis or on the same 
moisture basis. Never compare a set of figures on a given 
moisture basis with a set of figures on a dry basis. 

In some soap-consuming industries, the titer test of the 
fatty acids obtained from soap is considered quite impor- 
tant in the valuation of that soap. Because the titer test 
has been given undue publicity, an explanation follows. 

TITER TEST 

The titer test is a specially developed test for use in 
identifying and evaluating fats and oils. Many times we 
hear individuals speak of the titer test of a soap. Such a 
The titer test refers specifically to 
the solidifying point of the fatty acids which are combined 


thing does not exist. 


with the alkali to produce a particular soap. 

This misunderstanding may be due to the fact that the 
titer of the fatty acids used to make soap, influences to a 
degree the properties and the specific applications of a soap. 

To run the test, the fatty acids in a soap are set free 
by the addition of acid to the soap dissolved in water. 
The fatty acids are washed with water and dried prepara- 
tory to running the test. 

Using a special thermometer in standard apparatus the 
titer of the fatty acids is determined. 

STANDARDS 

Committee D-12 has already established standard test 
procedures for a number of the determinations referred 
to above and based upon these has developed standard 
specifications covering a wide range of products as in- 
dicated in the accompanying list. The specifications them- 
selves appear in the A.S.T.M. Book of Standards and it is 
suggested that reference be made to these specifications 
the the 
properties are covered. The Standard Specifications for 
Milled Toilet Soap (D 455-39)* would be considered 
typical. 


as an indication of manner in which various 


The Committee also has under consideration the follow- 

ing proposed specifications and methods: 
Proposed Specifications : 

Low Titer Soaps 

Detergent Soap Powder 

Red Oil Soap 

Liquid Soaps 

Grit Cake Soap 

Scouring Powders 


*1939 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards, Part III, p. 483. 
(Concluded on page 294) 
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MILDEW BEHAVIOR ON TEXTILES 


B. A. HAROLD 


HEN considering textile fibers and processes, 

it is not often that the aspect of bacterial effect 
‘ is mentioned. This is due, in the main, to the 
diverting influence of so many other chemical and physical 
conditions that are encountered. 


We cannot, however, overlook the fact that thousands 
of dollars worth of textile fabrics are destroyed in a year’s 
time! by bacterial action in the form of mold and mildew 
growth. Every plant that does wet processing as well as 
storage of fabrics must continually guard against bacterial 
growth and consequent destroyment of these goods. 

During the past ten years great strides have been made 
in developing chemical compounds which act to deter and 
destroy mildew growth. It has been the opinion, on the 
other hand, of the writer that if the average manufacturer 
familiarized himself with the conditions which encouraged 
mold growth, then the necessity for mildew proofing agents 
might become more secondary. In the following, we will 
attempt to outline the nature of textile fibers from the 
standpoint of their susceptibility to mold attack, and to 
clarify those conditions, both chemical and physical, which 
encourage mildew damage. 

In first considering wool processing we find that this, in 
most cases, includes a soap treatment whether this be in 
the fulling or scouring operations. Experience has shown 
that a more intense and rapid mildewing occurs, in 
woolen fabrics or yarns which have been soap processed 
than those which have been water processed alone. 

Burgess? showed this clearly in an experiment whereby 
a piece of worsted cloth was treated with 2 per cent olive 
oil, potash soap, and dried at 140° F. without rinsing. 
This fabric together with untreated cloth were innoculated 
with mildew spores and then exposed to conditions favor- 
able to mildew growth. 


It was found after a time that the soaped fabric showed 
an abundance of the familiar greenish-yellow stains of 
mildew when compared to a but faint yellowish stain on 
the untreated fabric. 

Evidence points definitely to the fact that the most 
fruitful source of food for the fungi is that portion of the 
wool fiber and its environment which is soluble in water. 
The environment, of course, would include soap. This 
has been found to be true by a further interesting experi- 
ment of Burgess who attempted to show by analysis 
exactly what happened to the soap that surrounded the 
wool fiber, when the latter was exposed to mildew spores. 
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In this experiment pieces of worsted cloth were allowed 
to absorb 2 per cent of a potash olive oil soap, then 
extracted and dried. Some of these, were innoculated 
with mildew spores, and after a period of time were 
analyzed together with unexposed samples. The results 
of the analysis are shown in Table I. 





TABLE I 
Test Mildewed Samples Controls 

(a) (b) (a) (b) 
Total alcohol extract ....... 1.69% 1.59% 3.48% 335i 
(EL Se tea ee ee 0.94 1.09 2.47 2.01 
Total alkali as potassium oleate 0.49 0.28 1.85 LJzZ 
Fatty acid as oleic acid ...... 0.38 0.25 1.54 1.61 
Unoxidized fatty acid ........ 0.66 0.52 2.26 1.67 
Total alkali in cloth after ex- 

traction, as potassium oleate 3.82 4.42 2.42 





It will be readily seen from these results that much 
soap, especially as fatty acid, has disappeared as _ the 
result of mold growth. Burgess made a surprising obser- 
vation when he noted that the heavily mildewed samples 
This 
would suggest that the mold growth had taken place at 
the expense of the soap, which acted as a source of food 
for the organisms. 


were structurally damaged to a very slight extent. 


He also found that when wool is washed repeatedly 
with hot water, the tendency for it to develop mildew is 
greatly diminished. This even held true for wool which 
contained fat or soap, before being subjected to this water 
washing process. Apparently, these experiments would 
that it is the water soluble materials which 
constitute the bulk of the food utilized by the mildew 


organisms. 


indicate 


Burgess further observed that when scoured woolen 
cloth was wetted out by violently shaking in distilled water 
at room temperature and then left to soak overnight, that 
the concentrated filtered extract was found by chemical 
tests to contain the additional food elements required by 
the molds. 

The most important element vital to the organism was 
found to be nitrogen. The assumption was that the 
nitrogeneous requirements of the mold fungi were fulfilled 
by the soluble nitrogeneous material which diffuses from 
the wool into the moisture absorbed from a_ saturated 
atmosphere. This causes a vigorous growth of the spores, 
accompanied by a further secretion of enzymes which 
produce a further hydrolysis of the wool. Thusly, the 
enhancement of mold growth on wool might be explained 
on the grounds that soaps and kindred substances con- 
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stitute a source of energy and carbon, while the wool 
itself supplies the other food elements. 

From plant experience, we well realize that moisture 
plays an important part in encouraging the growth of 
micro-organisms on wool. 

Before considering the element of moisture it may be 
well to clarify that which constitutes “micro-organisms.” 
The latter fall 
mold fungi®. 

It has been found that a greater amount of moisture is 
necessary for bacteria than for mold fungi. Bacterial attack 
is more often associated with wet woolen materials, while 





into two groups—bacteria growth and 


mold fungi are generally responsible for damage which 
occurs during storage under damp conditions. In general 
it may be said that mildew damage due to mold fungi is 
of greater magnitude than that due to bacteria. 
trast to bacteria, mold fungi appear to flourish best under 


In con- 


slightly acid conditions, and as a rule mildew due to the 
action of mold fungi does not appear in wool except when 
it is stored in contact with air having a high relative 
humidity—97 per cent. 

Experiments confirm that bacterial action as opposed to 
that of mold fungi occurs only at very high humidities, 
and it is very probable that a condition of actual wetness 
is necessary for these organisms to continue growing, and 
thus decompose wool. Moreover in a controlled atmos- 
phere of less than 100 per cent relative humidity, the 
development of common mildew does not precede that of 
bacterial activity. This finding is supported by the almost 
invariable absence of large numbers of bacteria in goods 


mildewed in storage. Thus the distribution of molds 
throughout a mildewed fabric or yarn denoted over- 


conditioning, while the existence of a large number of 
bacteria in one region denotes a prolonged stage of actual 
wetness there. 

The importance of moisture as a contributing factor to 
mold growth is two fold, it being necessary for both 
germination of the spores and also for nutrition. In the 
latter instance, moisture constitutes the medium through 
which the food is absorbed into the body of the organism 
so that insoluble substances destined as food must first be 
made soluble by a fermenting action before they can be 
assimilated. Pure wool in itself is one of these insoluble 
substances. It is seldom, however, that commercial wool 
exists in pure form as it usually contains soluble im- 
purities derived during the course of manufacture. 

As pointed out previously, experimentst show that 
mildew will not develop on scoured woolen cloth unless the 
moisture content is equivalent to that absorbed from an 
atmosphere saturated with water vapor to the extent of 
97 per cent 





at which humidity 100 grams of bone dry 
wool will take up 27 grams of moisture. 

Galloway® noted that the rate of germination of mold 
spores on a cellulosic material, in this case viscose sheet, is 
governed by the atmospheric humidity and not by the 
moisture content He concluded that 
deliquescents, such as magnesium chloride and magnesium 


within the fiber. 
sulfate, increased the moisture regain of cotton cloth at a 
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given relative humidity as well as increasing the tendency 
of the fabric to mildew. The addition of glycerol to a 
size or finishing paste was found to cause molds to grow 
more rapidly and profusely on the cloth. The effect of 
magnesium chloride was less than that of the glycerol, but 
it did definitely increase the rate and intensity of mold 
growth. This has been ascribed by Galloway to 

(1) Nutrient or stimulant action of the deliquescent, and 

(2) Availability of the additional moisture added 

through the action of the deliquescent. 

In evaluating the mildew enhancing effect of deli- 
quescents, glycerol was found to be a good nutrient 
The 
latter showed a more marked effect than the magnesium 
sulfate. 


ranking in this respect over magnesium chloride. 


Sodium and potassium chlorides in concentrations 
up to 3 per cent produced a more marked increased mold 
growth than magnesium chloride. 

Galloway felt that the results of his experiments with 
cotton cloth indicated that the effect of deliquescents in 
encouraging mold growth is principally due to a stimulant 
action and not as hitherto been frequently stated to the 
increased moisture takeup. 

Some types of mold fungi require less moisture for 
growth than do others. The minimum relative humidity 
permitting growth varies from 75 per cent to 95 per cent 
The safe 
for storage humidity depends more upon the 


according to the species under consideration. 
figure 
organisms liable to occur rather than on the nature of the 
material. 

Galloway has emphasized that the greatest influence on 
mold growth is the relative humidity of the atmosphere in 
which the fabric is stored. 

Temperature is a factor which affects mildew growth. 
The range of temperatures over which mold fungi are able 
to grow is wide. This may extend from a few degrees 


above freezing to as high as 110° F., being greatest at 


the optimum temperatures of 68° F. to 104° F. and 
diminishing towards the two extremes. These optimum 
temperatures, however, vary with the species of the 


mildew spores. Temperature will also affect the condition 
of the food materials present on the fibers. 

Riere® has pointed out that mildew growth generates 
heat somewhat up to 70° C., a fact which may aid in its 
detection. The writer has noticed this in wet woolen 
goods which were left plaited on a truck over a week-end, 
and which had been subsequently found to mildew during 
this interval. Upon placing the hands between the plaits 
considerable heat was felt, due, no doubt, in part to heat 
generation by the mildew growth. 

We have also noted that mildewed areas will vary in 
color from green to greenish black, as well as being found 
Figure 1 shows an 
illustration of the growth of mold fungi of the Chaetomium 


in shades of brown to deep black. 


globosum family on a square of bleached cotton duck. 
This photograph was taken at the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics. The color of this fungi was found 


to be dark grayish green. 


Food materials or food supply constitutes another im- 
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U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
Fig. 1 


portant factor controlling mildew growth. 


Tests indicate 
that the presence of vegetable oils causes wool to develop 
mildew to a greater extent than cloth free from these oils. 

Vegetable oils, such as olive, of an impure nature as 
those containing lower foots produce worse mildew than 
the purer oils. Animal oils like the oleins also favor mold 
growth but this is not as pronounced as the vegetable oils. 

In a series of experiments Burgess found that the lower 
fatty acids such as caproic, caprylic and lauric acids tended 
to check mildew development, whereas the higher and more 
complex fats exerted a favorable effect. Mineral oils make 
a poor food supply for mildew as they exercise a slight 
retarding effect in the enhancement of mold growth. 

An experiment conducted by Burgess in which acetone 
extracts were taken on mildewed worsted yarn containing 
olive oil produced the following results : 





TABLE II 
Sample % oil present 
Worsted yarn heavily mildewed during mild storage.. 1.41% 
Worsted yarn slightly mildewed during mild storage.. 3.32 
ROP THROEWER Tt TEDOEATORY..5.6 60 ccs ccsdeecctaretoss 1.09 
Yop not mildewed: mm laboratory. .....: 0.006. .0scesecee 3.63 


These figures clearly indicate that the oil present served 
as an excellent nutrient for the mildew spores. 

The writer has observed the growth of mildew on wool 
which had been treated with acid. This effect has been 
commented upon by Burgess’ who found that mold fungi 
will grow in media which are either definitely acid or 
alkaline. Mold was grown on wool containing 2 per cent 
of alkali as well as upon wool containing 2.26 per cent of 
H,SO,,. 

Mold fungi in themselves will bring about a change of 
reaction of the wool on which they grow. Cloth dyed with 
an indicator, after being subjected to the action of mold 


fungi changed from neutral to definite acidity. 
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The influence of alkali upon wool is a factor in promot- 
ing mold growth. We know that commercially scoured 
wool frequently contains free soap and some alkali, which 
results in a certain amount of hydrolysis of the wool. Thi 
hydrolized wool being more soluble in water than the 
wool itself serves as a source of simpler and more soluble 
nitrogeneous food for any mold fungi. 

The fact that wool, when saturated with a soap solution 
will show a preferential absorption for the basic con- 
stituents, thus leaving a precipitate of liberated fatty acid 
on the fiber will enhance mold growth. The fatty acid left 
thusly acts as an excellent nutrient for the mold spores. 

Peroxide treated wool shows a greater liability to 
mildew*. The chlorination of wool, by reducing the sound- 
ness of the fiber, renders it more prone to attack by 
common mold fungi. It is apparent that when a fiber is 
chemically damaged or when its water solubility is in- 
creased, then increased susceptibility to mildew is produced. 

Lower quality wools and especially mohair are more 
liable to rapid mildew development than high grade 
Botany yarns, which are usually better cleaned, during 
scouring. This is apparently due to the greater quantity 
of water soluble nitrogen contents of the lower grade 
wools, as well as the higher water soluble contents of 
residues present, such as faecal contamination of the 
fleece, perspiration salts (suint), or any hydrolytic prod- 
ucts resulting from chemical processes. 

Wool in the grease, or wool which has been treated 
with oil emulsions tend to mildew at lower temperatures 
than scoured wools. Experience has shown that the 
compactness of fibers is a factor, as the development of 
mildew is more rapid when wool fibers are closely packed 
together as in yarns and fabrics. 

An interesting approach to the theory of mold action 
has been made by Riere®, who concluded that the action 
of molds upon cellulose should be considered a depoly- 
merization process. His reasoning here was based upon 
the fact that cellulose which is highly polymerized is not 
attacked by certain types of mold spores, while hydro- 
cellulose which is not as highly polymerized is readily 
attacked by these same species of spores. 

Riere has suggested a quick laboratory method for 
facilitating the microscopic identification of mold. This 
consists of first boiling the fabric in water to remove any 
foreign material, and then treating the material for a 
few minutes in a hot solution of water, phenol, lactic acid 
and glycerin. The fabric is then immersed for several 
minutes in a solution of direct dye, then rinsed and heated 
again in the lactophenol solution to remove any excess 
dye. Upon microscopic examination, the areas affected 
with mildew will remain colored. 

Before concluding it may be well to outline recent 
chemical developments for more permanent mold and 
mildew inhibition. 


Fargher, Galloway and Probert!’ maintained that the 


prime requisites for an ideal moldproofing agent were as 
follows :— 


(Continued on page 292) 
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A 1941 REVIEW OF THE INTER-SOCIETY 
COLOR COUNCIL 


HE last year has developed a more active interest 

on the part of the membership than ever before. This 
has been made apparent through an increased number of 
technical sessions, projects, committee meetings, news let- 
ters, and society and association memberships. 

A symposium on spectrophotometry in the pulp and 
paper industry was jointly sponsored with the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and 
York in February of last year. 


-aper Industry, at New 


_ Another symposium, on color, was jointly sponsored 
with the Illuminating Engineering Society, at Spring 
Lake, N. J., in September. 

The value and interest attached to these programs 
jointly sponsored by the council and its member-bodies, 
is considerable. The papers from the two above-men- 
tioned symposiums ‘have been published in full in the 
journals of the respective societies, and have also been 
made available in bound form to the council’s members 
and delegates. 


THE ISCC-NBS Method of Designating Colors, which 
was one of the council’s projects, has been extended to 
the colors of objects viewed by transmitted light. In this 
extended form it is rapidly being introduced into the 
chemical and botanical monographs of the National For- 
mulary and the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. The applicability 
of the method to uses other than the description of drugs 
and chemicals, has been studied by several sub-commit- 
tees. That the method is unsuited to color description in 
ophthalmology, has been reported. Investigation is re- 
vealing the fields to which the method applies. There 
has been an indication that it may probably be extended 
to the designation of colors quite generally. The method 
has been described before several member-bodies and has 
been adopted for the presentation of textile color data 
by Committee D-13 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials and by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. Furthermore, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has incorporated the use of cer- 
tain of these designations in a bulletin on soil colors, now 
in press, which will include representations in color for 
all names in the soil color range. This color chart has 
been made possible by the successful work of the com- 
mittee on obtaining central notations of the ISCC-NBS 
Colors. 

During the past year, much time has been devoted to 
the study of possible alterations in the Council’s policies 
and in its articles of organization and procedure, so as to 
relations between the 


insure continuance of the cordial 


council and its member-bodies. The newly-formed com- 
mittee on public relations is expected to be of assistance 
in this regard. 

The highlight of the council’s committee work during 
the past year has been the rapid development of a test for 
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color aptitude. The importance of this test for national 
defense has been recognized both by the navy and war 
departments who have appointed representatives on this 
committee to assist in this special project. 

An important aim of the council is to coordinate the 
color work of its member-bodies, and along this line two 
plograms were arranged; a color symposium jointly spon- 
sored by the council and the American Society for Testing 
Materials, was held in Washington, D. C., early in March, 
and a program of papers given in Baltimore the latter 
part of March was jointly sponsored by the council and 
the American Ceramic Society. The members of the 
Council were invited to attend these meetings. 

The membership of the Council has recently been in- 
creased by the election of the Federation of Paint and Var- 
nish Production Clubs and the American Artists Profes- 
sional League as new member-bodies. It is quite fitting that 
a national association of artists, as well as a national group 
interested in technical problems of producing paint prod- 
ucts, should become interested in the affairs of the council, 
for the council deals with color problems in art, as well 
as in science and industry. 

During the coming year the council expects to pursue 
its work of gathering and correlating color-descriptive 
terms that have been adopted as standard by, or have 
come into general use in, the member-bodies. 

The council furthermore invites constructive sugges- 
tions from the societies and associations that compose its 
membership, as to ways in which it can most beneficially 
fulfill its function of stimulating and coordinating activi- 
ties that will lead to the further standardization, descrip- 
tion and specification of color, and to promote the practical 
application of these results to the color problems arising 
in science, art and industry. 


Note: Inquiries regarding reprints of papers and methods re- 
ferred to above, should be addressed to: Dorothy Nickerson, Sec- 
retary, I.S.C.C., care Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


—— 


REPORT OF THE A.A.T.C.C. DELEGATES TO 
THE INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


HE American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists has continued its interests in color through 
the activities of its committee on color, all of whose mem- 
bers are delegates to the Inter-Society Color Council. 
The following references to the activities of the Color 
Council have been published during the year 1940 in the 
section of the American Dyestuff Reporter devoted to the 
Proceedings of the A.A.T.C.C. 
“A 1940 Review of the Inter-Society Color Council” 
Am. Dye. Reptr. 29, 160-1 (1940). 
“Report of the A.A.T.C.C. Delegates to the Inter- 
Society Color Council” 
Am. Dye. Rept. 29, 161 (1940). 
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“Standardization of Color Names—The 
Method” 
Am. Dye. Reptr. 29, 392-6 (1940). 
The publication of the ISCC-NBS method of designat- 
ing colors was authorized by the Research Committee of 
the A.A.T.C.C. at its meeting in April, 1940, in ac- 
cordance with the following motion: 


ISCC-NBS 


“In order to promote uniformity of nomenclature in 
the presentation of textile color data, the research com- 
mittee of the A.A.T.C.C. endorses the method of desig- 
nating colors (known as the ISCC-NBS method), de- 
veloped for the Inter-Society Color Council at the Na- 
Bureau of that the 
description of this method prepared by the secretary of 
the Inter-Society Color Council be printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the A.A.T.C.C.” 

The 1940 Year Book of the A.A.T.C.C. contained (1) 
a resume of the program of the technical session at the 
ninth annual meeting of the Inter-Society Color Council, 
(2) a bibliography of articles published during the pre- 


tional Standards, and recommends 


vious year on the subject of color with special reference 
to textiles and dyes, and (3) the following reference to 
the other activities of the Color Council. 

“During 1939 the Color Council issued four news let- 
ters which reported the activities of the council and pro- 
vided general information on color. Recently one of the 
major problems undertaken by the council was concluded. 
This involved the development of a simplified method of 
designating colors. A description of this method (known 
as the ISCC-NBS Method) has been published in the 
Proceedings of the A.A.T.C.C. (P392 to P396, 1940). 
In order to promote uniformity of nomenclature in the 
presentation of textile color data, the research committee 
of the A.A.T.C.C. recommends the use of this method 
wherever it is appropriate. 

“A sub-committee has been appointed, with Dr. Carl 
Z. Draves as chairman, for the purpose of accurately de- 
fining the terms which are used to describe color differ- 
ences in textiles, such as ‘traces,’ ‘appreciable,’ and ‘no- 
ticeable.” It is proposed to prepare a number of pairs 
of samples which illustrate increasing differences in color 
and submit these to experienced dyers and colorists for 
an opinion as to which of the above three terms should 
he applied to each pair. The color differences would then 
be accurately measured and the terminology defined on 
the basis of the answers received from the colorists.” 

The A.A.T.C.C. delegates are continuing to recom- 
mend that this association maintain active participation 
as a member-body in the Inter-Society Color Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Water M. Scort, 

Chairman, 


Mary ANN GRIMES 


ALBERT H. GRIMSHAW 


Wittiam D, AppEL Henry F. HERRMANN 
Kennetu H., BARNARD WILLIAM R. MoorHOUSsE 
Cart Z. DRAVES GroRGE A. MoRAN 


Ropert E. Rose 


May 26, 1941 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND 
COUNCIL MEETING 


HE Council held its 132nd meeting at the Wardman 

Park Hotel in Washington, on Saturday morning, 
April 26, 1941. Present were President Carl Z. Draves, 
presiding; Roland E. Derby and Thomas R. Smith, Vice 
Presidents; Albert E. Sampson, Acting Treasurer; Louis 
A. Olney, Chairman of the Research Committee ; William 
H. Cady and P. J. Wood, Past Presidents; Dexter R. 
Kneeland and Clarence L. Nutting representing Northern 
New England; George L. Baxter, Henry F. Herrmann 
and Harold W. Stiegler representing New York; William 
Ebersold, Charles A. Seibert and William A. Stringfellow 
representing Philadelphia; A. 
Piedmont; J. 


Henry Gaede representing 
D. Mosheim representing the South Cen- 
tral Section; Bertil A. Ryberg, Associate Research Direc- 
tor; and Harold C. Chapin, Secretary. 

The Secretary’s report of the 131st Council meeting and 
balance sheet of April 18, and the Acting Treasurer’s 
report of April 24, were accepted. A report from the 
Treasurer of the Southeastern Section was approved. A 
proposed amendment to the By-laws providing for proxies 
at Council meetings was approved, subjected subsequently 
to letter ballot of Councilors representing Sections, and 
so adopted; thus adding to Article X, Section 5 of the 
By-laws the following— 

“Tf a Councilor representing a Section will not be able 
to attend a Council meeting, the Chairman of that Sec- 
tion may designate in writing to the Secretary of the 
Association any Senior member of the Section to repre- 
sent it in that meeting; but in no case shall the appoint- 
ment apply to more than one meeting, and no individual 
may cast more than one vote on any motion in a Council 
meeting.” 

Samuel L. Hayes, General Chairman for the 1941 Gen- 
eral Meeting, and Kenneth H. Barnard, Technical Pro- 
gram Chairman, discussed plans for the meeting. — It 
was voted that the rules for the Intersectional Contest be 
the same as those adopted by the judges of the 1940 
contest and published in the Reporter of Nov. 11. It 
was further voted that the technical session registration 
fee going to the General Treasury of the Association be 
as before one dollar per member, but for a non-member, 
two dollars. Mr. Hayes requested that room reservations 
be made directly with the Carolina Hotel in Pinehurst up 
to June Ist, with the Secretary of the Piedmont Section 
between June Ist and Sept. Ist, or with the hotel after 
Sept. Ist. 1942, from 


the Rhode Island Section, was accepted; with choice of 


An invitation for the meeting of 


date left to the Section, but with October preferred. 

It was voted that the Council meet in New York City 
in June, and in the vicinity of Lowell, Mass., in Septem- 
ber. Each of the following was elected to the class of 
membership specified, as of thirty days from publication 
of application. 





















































M. G. Campbell J. 
W. I. Cook EK. J. Huber 
W. E. Coulton W. 
E. Cross 


M. Henderson 


E. Knipe 
H. Koopman 
R. W. Davie P. L. Lavoie 

V. J. Degnan EK. L. Lueck 
C. W. Dorn R. 
F, C. Egan S. 


L. Mahoney 


A. McCracken 


Junior 
S. C. Carpenter A. P. Morrone 
J. P. Dougherty G. W. 
A. S. Duke W. 


Murray 
S. Trezise 


Associate 
W. L. Baumner’ W. H. Jordan 
H. M. Hall M. King 
J. P. Irvin A. W. Mack 
Student 


J. H. Hardwick 
F. J. Lorent 


E. J. Novack 


to Senior membership: E. Kk. 


Lauer, ‘W. K. 


Newman. 
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SECRETARY’S BALANCE SHEET—APRIL 18, 1941 





T. L. Pickell 

E. D. Roseberry 
R. A. Rouvellat 
J. V. Sheehan 
W. Sheldon 

J. W. Scheuerman 
kK. A. Sutherland 
M. F. Warhurst 


J. B. Turner 
I. H. Welch 
S. Williams 


C. A. Riley 
F. H. Rose 


W. E. 


Schutze 


F. B. Wobecky 


The following were transferred from other classifications 
Atkinson, J. A. 
P. Davis, I. I. Herzberg, A. Hustwit, E. W. Kent, C. F. 


Davies, 


Respectfully submitted, 
HaroLp C., 


CHAPIN, Secretary. 








A ppli- Dues, Dues, Miscel- Bank Totals 
cations Regular Corporate laneous Charges 
and Rein- and Sus- 
Statement taming 
Brought forward, and received by Secretary, 

August 1, 1940, to February 8, 1941........ $1,240.00 $10,713.00 $2,395.00 $2,984.53 —$247 $17,330.06 
Received by Secretary, February 8 to April 18, 

I Sah Sach shin vera SQON cae ks Sch WK icy aes ld 325.00 874.50 265.81* — 1.40 1,463.91 
SEE NL EP CR reer 1,565,00 11,587.50 2,395.00 3,250.34 — 3.87 = 18,793.97 
Transmitted to Treasurer.............00000s: 1427.50 11,409.00 2,395.00 3,140.58 18,372.08 
Leaving to order of Secretary................ 137.50 178.50 109.76 — 3.87 421.89 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS* 
(EE IG Re PLE OO Pe eB St eee ee ee 30.46 
er a rer rr ee RI GONE oon ss saiwasicnveccacccceiv ns 9.40 
Es ee SE Ik Sb eed een ccet deen eniaees 16.00 
era ee 1.00 — 
I Sad sl Cate arid daira haa ES Se OED 1.30 $265.81 
Senior ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH 
O. I. Beck A. Fallmann C. Minoff LS a ee 
B. I. Bird R. S. Flood L. J. T. Morris HE 125th meeting of the Research Committee followed 
W. A. Bentel E. J. Glaeser C. L. Mullenix the Council meeting in Washington on Saturday, 
C. H. Birkby N. B. Gobiel R. Nebelung April 26, 1941. Present were Chairman Louis A. Olney 
EK. W. Brenner H. W. Hall M. Petrolati presiding, W. D. Appel, K. H. Barnard, G. L. Baxter, 


J. R. Bonnar, L. M. Boyd, W. H. Cady, R. E. Derby, 
C. Z. Draves, W. Ebersold, A. H. Gaede, A. C. Goodings, 
A. H. Grimshaw, S. L. Hayes, H. F. Herrmann, D. R. 
Kneeland, D. P. Knowland, G. A. Moran, J. D. Mosheim, 
C. L. Nutting, D. H. Powers, C. N. Rabold, R. E. Rupp. 
B. A. Ryberg, A. E. Sampson, C. H. A. Schmitt, W. M. 
Scott, C. A. Seibert, G. A. Slowinske, T. R. Smith, H. W. 
Stiegler, W. A. Stringfellow, A. R. Thompson, Jr., W. S. 
Williams, P. J. Wood and H. C. Chapin, Secretary. 

The Chairman outlined steps taken by the American 
Standards Association in consideration of our sponsored 
standards by a committee representing various interests. 
He also reported on conferences of a committee organized 
by the National 
Mr. 


Publicity Committee and its recently published pamphlet. 


Dry Goods Association to consider 
dermatitis. Herrmann discussed the work of the 

Mr. Seibert reported for the Committee on Fastness to 
Dry Cleaning, now increased to include H. C. Borghetty, 
H. Christison, J. N. Dalton, R. E. Derby, W. Ebersold, 
P. B. Mack, O. H. Marks and P. M. Otto. A question- 
naire to the industry on CS-59-'41 of the Federal Division 
of Trade Standards had brought much favorable comment 
regarding the dry cleaning test, but criticism of the lack 
of consideration of shrinkage, the use of so much soap 
as to reduce water repellancy, and the employment of 
of at least four solvents in common. use. 
Another questionnaire, on U. S. 
A.A.T.C.C.  fastness 


general preference for pH 10.3, and considerable demand 


but one out 
Quartermaster and 
said showed 


to chlorine tests, he 


for some easily available brand of hypochlorite, if such 
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could be found consistent in composition and susceptible 
to buffering at the pH desired for the test. 

Dr. Stiegler, reporting for the Committee on Water 
Resistance, recommended that former test methods and 
apparatus be replaced by methods and apparatus de- 
scribed in the meeting by Mr. Slowinske, for hydrostatic, 
spray and immersion tests. It was so voted, making the 
new tests tentative standard methods. The method of 
Mr. Bonnar’s committee for evaluating moth repellant 
compounds, through use of a cloth obtainable from the 
Chairman of the Research Committee, also was adopted 
tentative standard. 


as a Mr. Derby reported a new 


laboratory method for testing fastness to carbonizing, 
specifying three dyed standards to be prepared by the 
user; and this was adopted as a tentative standard method. 
A recommendation that the shrinkage test for rayon, silk 
and wool be made official was tabled pending further in- 
formation; but the Cluett Peabody mechanical marking 
device was adopted as a third alternative method of 
marking off length for shrinkage measurement. 

Mr. Appel reported that the Committee on Fastness to 
Light had decided to issue four intermediate standards, 
thus completing the series of eight, in essential conformity 
to present British, and the last known German, standards. 
He discussed recent developments in fading lamps, and 
“Fade-Ometer 
On Gas Fading, Mr. Cady 
said that his committee had adopted a third, intermediate 
standard, and that it hoped to have a description of testing 
apparatus ready for the 1941 Year Book. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Haro_p C. CHapin, Secretary. 


proposed work on standardization of the 
hour” in terms of other units. 


MEETINGS, NEW YORK SECTION 
January Meeting 


HE January meeting of the New York Section was 

held on January 24th, 1941 at the Swiss Chalet, Ro- 
chelle Park, N. J. The speaker was Ormond W. Clark 
who spoke on “The Dyeing of Spun Rayon with Vat and 
Fast to Light Colors.” This paper was of particular 
interest to the members of this section. 

Dr. J. E. Meili, chairman, referred to the contest paper 
which the New York Section will prepare for the tech- 
nical program at the next annual convention which is to 
be held at N. C. He also referred to the 
dinner-dance which was to be held at the Swiss Chalet 
on February 28th. 

P. J. Kennedy, general chairman of the 1940 national 
convention, submitted final details and reported a net profit 
of $1,400.76. A motion 


that this balance be transferred to the research fund of 


Pinehurst, 


was then made and seconded 


the parent body of our association. 
rhe total attendance was 50. 
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February Meeting 

The New York Section held its first informal dinner- 
dance at the Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1941. 

Dr. Werner von Bergen, Julius Forstmann & Co., pre- 
sented his motion picture “A Color Symphony of the 
West.” 

It was a most enjoyable evening. 

In spite of the bad weather, there was an attendance 
of about 100. 

March Meeting 

The March meeting was held on March 28th, 1941, at 
the Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, N. J. The speaker was 
Dr. W. E. Gordon, Specialty Sales Section, E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., Inc., and his subject was “Fire Re- 
tardant Chemicals for Textiles.” Those who attended 
found the paper of particular interest. 

In addition there was a display of color matching equip- 
ment by Color Analysts, Inc. 

om 5. &. 


members could be of assistance to the National Secretary 


Meili, chairman, suggested that delinquent 
by forwarding their dues without further delay. He also 
referred to the next national convention which is to be 
held at Pinehurst, N. C., and again called attention to the 
contest paper which must be presented by the New York 
Section at that time. 

A special committee was formed to determine the date 
and location of the next sectional outing. 

P. J. Kennedy, general chairman of the 1940 national 
convention, received a letter from Dr. H. C. Chapin, na- 
tional secretary of our association, which reads as follows: 

“The Council has asked me to express to the New 
York Section its appreciation for an excellent general 
meeting, for financial management netting a profit of 
$1400.76 over and above the one dollar registration fee 
due the general treasury, and for the loyalty of the section 
to the objects of our association, in appropriating this 
amount to the research fund.” 

The total attendance was 80. 


April Meeting 

The April meeting of the New York Section was held 
on April 25th, 1941, at the Chemists’ Ciub, New York, 
N. Y. Frederic A. Prisley, chemist for the Hayward- 
Schuster Woolen Mills, East Douglas, Mass., spoke on “A 
System for Controlling the Cost of Dyeing in Woolen 
Mills.” 
by those in attendance. 

Dy. Z. 
outing which is to be held at the North Jersey Country 


This subject caused many questions to be asked 
E. Meili, chairman, referred to the next sectional 
Club on Friday, June 20th. Max Kaesche is chairman of 
this year’s Outing Committee. Full details will be an- 
nounced at the next meeting. 

Dr. Harold W. Stiegler, chairman of the 
Contest Paper Committee, which will be presented at the 


Sectional 


Pinehurst this fall. has called a 


national convention at 
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meeting of his committee and will have a report for us at 
our next sectional meeting. 
Henry F. 


Herrmann has been appointed a member of 
the Judging Committee who will pass upon the awards 
on the contest papers. 

Dr. Meili also appointed Mr. Herrmann chairman of 
the Nominating Committee for the election of sectional 


officers. On this committee will be E. Freedman and 
Harold deWitt Smith. 
H. R. Tisdale, vice-chairman and chairman of the 


Technical Program Committee, referred to the importance 
of the next meeting, to be held on May 23rd at the Swiss 
Chalet in Rochelle Park, N. J., at which J. O. Amstuz, 
Chief Engineer of Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y., was 
to present a paper entitled ‘““Electrocoating Fabrics.” 

The total attendance was 35. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. J. KENNEpy, Secretary. 
—?¢ ¢ 
MEETINGS, NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 
January Meeting 
MEETING of the Northern New England Section 
was held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., on 
Friday, January 17, 1941. There were eighty-six members 
present at the dinner and about one hundred members 
attended the program which followed. 

Dr. M. L. Crossley, Director of Research of the Calco 
Chemical Division of the American Cyanamid Company, 
gave an illuminating discourse on the philosophy and 
principles of creative research and invention and illustrated 
this by means of slides, showing the structural formulae 





of various dyes and pharmaceutical products. 

Another feature was the showing of a colored motion 
picture entitled, “Let Your Body Breathe.” This film was 
presented through the courtesy of the Goodall Worsted 
Company by Kendall T. Greenwood. The film portrayed 
graphically the manufacture, sale, and use of “Palm Beach” 
garments. 





February Meeting 

A meeting of the Northern New England Section was 
held on Friday, February 18, 1941, at the Engineers’ 
Club, Boston, Mass. There were ninety-five members 
present at the dinner, and about one hundred members 
attended the business and technical program which fol- 
lowed. 

John N. Dalton, Chairman, announced the following 
appointments: Arthur H. Sampson as chairman of a 
committee to arrange for the annual outing of the section; 
Frank J. Rizzo as chairman of a committee to draw up a 
paper to be presented in the intersectional contest at the 
annual meeting of the association to be held in October 
at Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

The technical program for the meeting was a paper 
entitled, “Sampling and Testing of Imported Wools to 
Determine Shrinkage,” by Louis Tanner, Chief Chemist 
of the United States Customs Laboratory in Boston. Mr. 
Tanner gave us a most interesting talk, describing the 
apparatus employed and the method that has been worked 
out by the technical staff of the United States Treasury 
Department for sampling rapidly and accurately large lots 
of imported wool and the subsequent determination of the 
clean or “scoured” content. Following the presentation 
of the paper, there was an extended and lively question 
period. 

April Meeting 

A meeting of the Northern New England Section was 
held at the Hotel Manger, Boston, Mass., on Friday, April 
4, 1941. There were one hundred and ten members pres- 
ent at the dinner, and approximately one hundred and 
twenty-five members attended the business meeting and 
technical program which followed. 

At the business meeting, John N. Dalton, Chairman, 
appointed the following Nominating Committee: George 
Stewart, Chairman; Herbert Wieland, Lyman Billings. 

Mr. Dalton also announced that the nineteenth annual 
outing would be held at the Vesper Country Club, Lowell, 
Mass., on June 6, 1941. 


F New England rtleet ng 


of the 


AQ. A C.C. 
Hotel Manger, Boston 
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The technical program covered various aspects of the 
synthetic fiber field. 

“Ormond Clark, of the Calco Chemical Division of the 
American Cyanamid Company gave a paper entitled, 
“Dyeing of Spun Rayon Fabrics with Vat Colors.” The 
paper was copiously illustrated with charts showing the 
solubilizing of vat dyes, and with slides indicating the 
dveing effects on various fibers. 

“A colored and sound film, “Wonder World of Chem- 
istry.” was presented through the courtesy of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 
stages in the manufacture of and the wide variety of uses 


This film showed various 


of such products as nylon, Zelan, Neoprene, Lucite and 
sutacite. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp S. CHAPIN, Secretary. 
a 
MOTHPROOFING 
HE Committee on Mothproofing with J. Robert Bon- 
nar of the General Dyestuff Corporation as Chairman, 
is active in developing standard tests for: 
1. “Resistance of Fabrics and Yarns to Insect Pests” and 
2. “Evaluation of Compounds Designed to Increase the 
Resistance of Fabrics and Yarns to Insect Pests.” 
In this project the A.A.T.C.C. Committee on Moth- 
proofing is collaborating with similar committees of the 
American Society for Testing Materials and the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers. 
Joint tests are being conducted by a number of cooperat- 
ing laboratories under the direction of these three com- 
mittees and the results will be correlated into a more or 
less joint report. The two methods referred to above have 
been approved as tentative by the Research Committee of 
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poses than the larvae of the webbing clothes moth. 


size of the larvae specified as well as sample size. 


and Yarns to Insect 








the A.A.T.C.C., subject to any revisions that may be sug- 
gested by the outcome of the intersociety co-operative tests 
which are now in progress. 


The tentative methods as adopted, specify the use of 


the black carpet beetle (Attagenus piceus Oliv.) since 
they are hardier and therefore more suited for test pur- 


Ex- 


perience based on materials available to date has shown 
that if a treated fabric resists attack by the larvae of the 
black carpet beetle, it will also resist the clothes moth. A 
standard control fabric (available from the Secretary of 
the A.A.T.C.C.) has been selected and the number and 


Equip- 


ment and test conditions adopted allow some latitude in 
order to make use of available apparatus, etc. The evalua- 
tion of the damage to the specimens of fabrics or yarns 
is determined by visual examination, quantity of excrement 
deposited and the number of larvae remaining alive. 


The “Tentative Method of Test for Evaluating Com- 


pounds Designed to Increase the Resistance of Fabrics 


Pests” takes into consideration the 


treatment fabrics and yarns receive under normal usage. 
Tests for resistance of the treating compound to removal 
by Washing, Dry Cleaning, Hot Pressing, Light, Abrasion, 


Sea Water and Perspiration are included in the method as 
well as a system for classifying the resistance to these 
various tests. Thus the degree of permanency of a com- 
pound used on fabrics as a moth repellent, can be evaluated. 

Anyone who is especially interested in the field of moth- 
proofing and is in a position to co-operate in this re- 
search is invited to correspond with the secretary, Dr. 
H. C. Chapin, at the Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. 





UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





__ Members of this association, who are without employment, should forward to the secretary a statement as to their qualifications and experience. 
information will subsequently appear on these pages with an identifying key number. 





This 
Employers are also requested to file with the American Dyestuff Reporter 


any vacancies which may occur in their business.—H. C. Chapin, Secretary, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


Key : A—Laboratory and research; B—Dyeing or printing; C— 
Finishing; D—Sales; E—Instruction; F—Executve. 


NOTE: PERSONS WHO HAVE OBTAINED EM- 
PLOYMENT SHOULD NOTIFY THE SECRETARY OR 
THE AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER AT ONCE. 


A-1 

Education—Graduate textile chemistry and dyeing course, Lowell 
Textile Institute, 1932. Special course in colloid chemistry at 
M.LT. 

Experience—Library work in spare time while attending school ; 
five years as assistant chemist with knitting mill, duties consisting 
ot testing and grading silk, testing of oils, soaps, dyes, finishes and 
other chemicals, making up specifications for various lines of 
hosiery and checking finished product, keeping a check on produc- 
tion costs, control of waste and irregulars, checking competing 
products and carrying on research to improve product and reduce 
costs. Woman; age 30; references. 


A-B-8 
Education—Graduate Chemist. 
Experience—Print superintendent. colorist; eleven vears’ experi- 
ence in all types of fabrics. specializing on rayon: 8 years’ dyestuff 


laboratory and demonstrating. Excellent references; age 37; 
married. 
May 26, 1941 


A-B-9 

Education—Textile School Graduate. 

Experience—Executive and sales type of textile chemist and 
colorist desires position in sales, contact, promotional or super- 
visory work. Factory, laboratory, office and purchasing experience. 
Good correspondent. Good personality. Accustomed to assuming 
responsibility and exercising initiative. 21 years’ experience in the 
textile, chemical and dye industries. Opportunity most important. 

Age 43; American; married. 


A-B-10 

Education—1 year of textile chemistry, day course, Philadelphia 
Textile School; also business course. 

Experience—3 years as apprentice in weaving mill in Germany, 
office and stock room, general clerical work, practice in all de- 
partments of cotton manufacture, dyeing, bleaching and finishing of 
cotton-rayon mixtures, piece and package processing; several mos. 
in laboratory of German dyestuff manufacturer, dyestuffs and as- 
sistants and their application, vat and naphthol dyeing. 

Age 20; will go anywhere in U. S. 


A-B-11 
Education: Graduate chemist. Correspond and converse German, 
some French. 


Expericnce: 3 vears dyer; 4 vears dyestuff testing, trouble- 
demons *rating, 


shooting, purchasing; 4 vears consulting, and 
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supervising for large dyestuff manufacturer. Thoroughly experi- 
erced on rayon. cotton, silk, acetates, printing, vats. Fullest ref- 
erences as to chaiacter and ability. Seeks position as technician, 
consultant, or superintendent with reliable dyestuff sales organiza- 
tion or dyvehouse. Age 33, married. 


A-B-12 

Education—Philadelphia Textile School (Evening), Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Quantitative and Qualitative Analysis. 

Experience—Two years in yarn office, making wool stock blends. 
Last 6 years in dyehouse, 4 years as kettle hand, 2 years in piece 
dye work. Worked on yarn, raw stock and piece goods; has been 
dyer on union piece goods, cotton, rayon and wool, leaving wool 
white; also worked on all wool fabrics and woolen cross dyes; 
also considerable laboratory experience doing laboratory dyeings 
and extraction work. Seeks position as dyer or laboratory 
technician. Age 30; married; references. 


: A-B-13 
Education—B.S., Chemical Engineering, Oregon State College, 
1926. 

Experience—First experience in dry cleaning plant; few months 
as sampling and control chemist with potash and chemical company ; 
two years in dry cleaning plant, all phases of work; few months 
on routine and special analyses, plant problems, special studies and 
research for gas and electric company; 10 years teaching experience 
on textile chemistry, dyeing and textile testing covering all general 
and special courses in this field; consultant work with various 
mills. Seeks position in textile chemistry or dyeing. 

Age 37; married; will go anywhere; references. 


A-B-15 
Education—Graduate chemistry, dyeing and finishing course, 
New Bedford Textile School, 1940. 
Experience—None. Seeks position in dyeing or finishing depart- 
ments or in testing (chemical, physical, microscopical). 
Age 27; single; references. 


A-B-C-4 

Education—Educated abroad. 

Experience—Twenty years experience in the text'le field a- 
bleacher, dyer, finisher and chemist. 16 years in charge of dye- 
stuff laboratory of large dyeing plant, 4 vears as chief chemist 
with large bleachery. Has tested «dyestuffs, and chemicals used 
in the textile field and has manufactured soaps and textile spe- 
cialties. Has handled all textile fibers; bleaching, printing, dyeing 
and fimshing same. Has done pigment and lacquer printing, water- 
proofing and fireproofing. Reason for leaving last position was 
due to business conditions. Age 41; married. 


A-B-C-9 

Education—Lowell Textile Institute; chemistry, dyeing and tex- 
tile finishing. 

Experience—Twelve years head dyer in hosiery mills. Dyeing 
all types of fibers and in combination. Knowledge of all dye appli- 
cations. Matching and formula making. Charge of every depart- 
ment in a nosiery mill except fixing machinery. Has done jigg 
work on cottons and rayons. Desires position in hosiery, or in any 
field. Would like to work as an assistant to head dyer in a woolen 
or rayon mill. Age 42; married. Will go anywhere in the United 


States. 
A-B-C-10 
Education—Graduate New Bedford Textile School, 1940. 
Seeks position connected with chemistry, dyeing or finishing. 


A-B-C-D-1 

Education—\l.owell Textile Institute, Bachelor of Textile Chem- 
istry; Lowell Textile Institute (Evenings), 2 years D. C. Elec- 
tricity; 2 vears A. C. Electricity. 

Experience—Six years as chemist and assistant dyer with a 
large organization. Specialized in dyeing, finishing, bleaching and 
drying of woolens, worsteds. cottons, ravyons and unions in the 
piece. Some sales experience. Desires position as chemist, dyer, 
finisher, bleacher or sales. Age 30; American citizen; Married. 


A-B-D-2 

Education—Evening courses, chemistry and dyeing, Philadelphia 
Textile School. 

Experience—Eighteen years varied experience as dyer and 
chemist. Dyeing experience on cotton, wool, shoddy, raw stock, 
union piece goods, mohair, rayons and alpacca. 

Age 37; married; references. 
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A-B-C-E-1 

Education—3 years Chemical Engineer major 1n college; honor 
graduate Philadelphia Textile School, chemistry and dyeing course. 

Experience—Ten years experience as chemist, colorist, technical 
director in bleaching, dyeing and finishing of cottons and rayons. 
Also one year's similar experience in South America. Instructor 
of textiles and textile chemistry in state vocational school, 2 years. 
Married: age 32: references; will go anywhere. 


A-B-C-F-2 

Education—Graduate, Lowell Textile Institute, 1908. 

Experience—Over 30 years experience as chemist, color mixer 
and matcher, foreman printer, foreman dyer on all types of fibers 
and colors, and finisher. Experience installing complete dyeing and 
finishing departments. Experience as manager of dyeing and finish- 
ing companies. Experience in New York market: interviews with 
converters, obtaining orders, new customers, settling claims, etc. 

Age 51; married, will go anywhere; references. 


A-B-C-F-3 

Experience—Broad experience since 1906 as overseer of finishing, 
general researcher, trouble shooter, overseer of dyeing, general 
superintendent, mill manager. Experienced in woolen, worsted, 
cottons, unions and mixtures. Recently specialized in men’s 
wear cottons. Seeks position as overseer of finishing or dyeing, 
assistant superintendent, superintendent or manager. 

Age 53, married; references. 





B-6 
Education—Graduate New Bedford Textile School; also post 
graduate work in advanced microscopy and rayon testing. 
Experience—Five weeks in color shop of print works. Wants 
position in anything associated with textile chemistry, dyeing, 
finishing and testing. Single: age 21; references. 


B-7 

Education—Evening course in chemistry and dyeing at Philadel- 
phia Textile School. Evening course in chemistry at Drexel 
Institute. 

Experience—Started as second hand in dyeworks, then two years 
as head dyer on women’s and children’s hosiery. One year as head 
dyer with other dye works on all types of women’s hosiery includ- 
ing Bemberg, rayon and cotton combinations. 

Age 26; married; will go anywhere in U. S.; references. 


B-8 
Experience—20 years’ experience with printing companies. Ex- 
perience as colorist on basics, chromes, Indigosols, vats, rapid 
fasts, naphthols, Rapidogens and Aridyes. Seeks position as colorist 
and shader. 
Age 49; married; references. 


B-9 

Education—Graduate of German textile school. 

Ex perience—Twenty-seven years’ experience abroad and in this 
country as chemist, colorist and dyer on cotton, rayon, wool, half- 
wool, half-silk and silk with various types of dyes and machines. 
Experience as trouble shooter. 

Age 43; married; references. 


B-C-1 

Education—Two year night course in chemistry, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

Experience—Nineteen years’ experience in printing and finishing 
plants, in practically every department. Has had direct charge of 
color shop and practical experience in both peroxide and chemic 
bleach. Also has had experience as assistant superintendent and 
superintendent of printing and finishing cotton and rayon piece 
goods and as company manager in finishing plant. 

Age 38; married; references. 


B-D-1 
Education—General education in England. Chemistry and 
Dveing Courses at Huddersfield Technical School. 
Experience—Has been a superintendent of dyeing since 1911. 
Has had experience in worsted mills. hosiery mills and woolen 
mills. Congenial. soher and reliable. Married: references; age 53. 


C-1 
Experience—1 year as second hand of grey room; 2 years as 
school teacher ; 6 years as overseer of grey room, singeing, desizing 
and semi-bleach; 5 years overseer of cloth room, finishing and 
Sanforizing; 1 year night superintendent of mill; 3 years as over- 
seer of grey room, finishing and Sanforizing. 
Age 38; married; references; prefers South. 
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RICHARD HAWORTH 

ICHARD HAWORTH, president and 
treasurer of R. Haworth, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., died suddenly at his home in 
Providence on April 17th, 1941. 


65 years old. 


He was 





Richard Haworth 


He was born in Blackburn, England, and 
came to this country in 1897. He became 
associated with A. Klipstein & Co. at their 
office in 1899 and 
with 1923. At this time he 
started his own business, R. Haworth, Inc., 


Providence remained 


them until 
and acted as selling agent for dyestuffs and 
chemicals. 

He was an active member of the Ameri- 
Textile Chemists and 
Colorists and was a past chairman of the 
Rhode Island Section. 


can Association of 





He was also a mem- 
3ritish Em- 
pire Club in Providence and the Chemists’ 
Club in New York, N. Y. 

He is 


ber of the Masons, Shriners, 


survived by his wife and one 
daughter. 
ee ed 
@ AS.T.M. ANNUAL MEETING 
Some 17 separate technical sessions are 
being scheduled for the Forty-fourth An- 


nual Meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials to be held at The Palmer 
House, Chicago, during the week begin- 
ning June 23 and extending through Friday, 
June 27. This number of sessions is nec- 
the the 100 
technical papers and reports and to provide 
time for discussion. 


essary for presentation of 


The Sixth Exhibit of Testing Apparatus 
and Related Equipment will be in progress ; 
the Society sponsors these exhibits, every 
two years, at its annual meetings. There 
is also being sponsored the Fourth A.S.T.M. 
Photographic 


Exhibit on the general 


theme “Materials, Testing and Research.” 





Separate sessions of the meeting will be 


devoted to such topics as iron, ferro-alloys; 


water, which includes a Symposium on 
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NOTES @® NEW 


Problems and Practice in Determining 


Steam Purity by Conductivity Methods; 
non-ferrous metals (two sessions) ; cemen- 
titious and building materials; steel, effect 
of temperature; fatigue of metals, corro- 
sion; plastics; and concrete and concrete 


Also 
joint session with the Western Society of 


aggregates. being developed is a 
Engineers dealing with three topics of spe- 
cific local interest, namely, water supply, 
sewage disposal, and sanitary conditions ; 
and may involve some discussion oi mate- 
rials and problems in connection with the 
Chicago subway. 

Throughout the the meeting 
some 200 technical committees of the So- 
All day Mon- 
will be committee meet- 

The A.S.T.M. session, 
which is scheduled for Tuesday morning, 


week of 


ciety are expected to meet. 
devoted to 
first formal 


day 


ings. 


will be featured by the address of the 
President, Dr. W. M. Barr, Chief Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineer, Union 


Pacific Railroad Co., who will speak on a 
vital concern, namely, “Speed, 
Specifications, and Safety.” At this time, 
J. H. Van Deventer, President and Editor 
of The will ad- 
dress on the subject “Mobilizing Materials 


subject of 


Iron Age, present an 
for Defense.” 

Local arrangements for the meeting are 
in charge of a Chicago Committee, headed 
by E. R. Young, Metallurgical Engineer, 
Climax Molybdenum Co.; serving with him 
are some 50 other leading technical execu- 
tives in the District. 


@ PHI PSI CONVENTION 


The thirty-seventh annual convention of 
Phi Psi fraternity was held on May 16th 
and 17th at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I. Twenty-five exhibitors 


used space in the textile exhibit held in 


conjunction with the exhibit. The exhibit, 
which was open to the public, was held in 
the ballroom of the hotel. 

The speaker for the annual dinner, held 
Henry D. 
whose subject was “The Plus Sign.” 


Saturday night, was Grimes 


@ A.A.T.T. MEETING 

A meeting of the American Association 
of Textile Technologists is to be held on 
Wednesday, June 4th, at 2 
26th floor, New York City. The speaker 
will be Dr. H. Mark, Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, whose subject will be: “Fine 
Structure Cellulose 


Park Avenue, 


and Properties of 


Fibers.” 


@ SUPRATOL V F 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 


New York City, has recently released a 
bulletin which describes “Supratol VF” a 





PRODUCTS 


dyeing oil and protective agent for wool. 
The bulletin states that it is a highly sul- 
iated oil that not only promotes level dye- 
ing of wool and assists in penetration but 
the both 
bleaching, drying, and in after use. Its 


also protects fibers in dyeing, 

properties and uses are fully described in 

the bulletin, copies of which are available 

upon request. 

@ GENERAL RELEASES 

Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 

Street, New York City, has released circu- 

lars describing the following products : 
Fastusol Orange L5GA—a 


suitable for producing, on the various forms 


General 


direct color 
of cotton, fairly bright shades of orange 
said to be of very good fastness to light. 
Its affinity for rayon is only moderate. In 
uricn dyeings at the boil, the wool is stained 
150°F. the 
wool is only very slightly stained and can 
be kept white by the addition of Katanol W 
or WB Conse. te the bath. Circular G-253 

Celliton Scarlet BA and Celliton Scarlet 
BA 
stuffs which yield, in dyeing and printing, 
bright 


comparatively little, while at 


for Printing—dispersed acetate dye- 


respectively, and fairly yellowish 
shades of scarlet said to be of good fast- 
ress to light. They also produce desirable 
pirks when applied in the proper propor- 
tion. It is stated that, due to its excellent 
Celliton 
Searlet BA can be satisfactorily used for 
It is further stated that, due 
to its excellent dispersion, Celliton Scarlet 
BA fcr Printing can be printed with Mono- 
pol Oil. Circular G-252. 
Bensoform Black RRA—a 


recommended by the manufacturers for the 


affinity and penetration at 160°F. 


jig dyeing. 


direct color 
dyeing of cotton and, in particular, of rayon. 
When aftertreated with formaldehyde and 
acetic acid, in the usual manner for Benzo- 
forms, it produces full shades of black said 
to be of comparatively good fastness to 
water, washing and perspiration. The prod- 
uct is further said to be well suited for use 


on materials which require a degree of 
fastness to wet processing beyond that 
obtainable with the average direct color. 


It is dischargeable to a good white with 
Rongalite C in neutral pastes and to a fairly 
good white with alkaline pastes. In union 
dyeing at the boil, the wool is dyed some- 
what the 
150°F. somewhat lighter. The addition of 
chrome to the formaldehyde bath affects 
neither the shade nor the fastness proper- 


heavier than cotton, at about 


ties; copper sulfate makes the shade some- 
what redder and improves the fastness to 
Circular G-254. 

Para Yellow GA—a direct dyestuff which 
produces fairly bright, greenish shades cf 


washing. 


yellow when coupled with Nitrazol CF 
Conc. It is said to be well suited for dye- 


> 
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ing either cotton or rayon, both piece goods 
and yarn, and to produce shades of fairly 
good fastness to washing, water and per- 
spiration. It can be discharged to a good 
white with Rongalite C. The dyeings are 
said to form an excellent ground for dis- 
charge styles which must withstand wash- 
ing. Circular G-255. 

Leonil SA—a levelling and penetrating 
agent for acid dyeing of wool and a wetting 
agent for carbonizing. An addition of % 
to 2 per cent, based on the weight of the 
material, is said to very effectively retard 
the rate of absorption of the dyestuffs and 
also maintain them in better dispersion. 
This, it is claimed, results in a greater 
yniformity and a cleaner appearance of the 
goods as well as an improved handle. Cir- 
cular G-260. 

Para Black CA—a direct dyestuff which 
produces full shades of black when coupled 
with Nitrazol CF Conc. It is said to be 
well suited for dyeing cotton or rayon, both 





piece goods and yarn, and to produce shades 
of moderate to fairly good fastness to wash- 
ing, fairly good fastness to water, good 
fastness to perspiration and hot pressing, 
and very good fastness to light. It can be 
discharged to a good white with Rongalite 
C. It is stated that the dyeings form an 
excellent ground for discharge styles which 
must withstand a moderate soaping.  Cir- 
cular G-256. 


Bensoform Yellow 3G—a direct color 
recommended by the manufacturers for the 
dyeing of cotton and, in particular, of rayon. 
When aftertreated with formaldehyde and 
acetic acid, in the usual manner for Benzo- 
forms, it produces very bright, greenish 
shades of yellow said to possess compara- 
tively good fastness to washing, water and 
perspiration. It is further said to be well 
suited for use on materials which require 
a degree of fastness to wet processing be- 
yond that obtainable with the average direct 
color. It is dischargeable to a very good 
white with Rongalite C in neutral pastes 
and to a fairly good white with alkaline 
pastes. In union dyeing at the boil, the 
wool is dyed considerably lighter than the 
vegetable fibers, while at 150° F. it is only 
very slightly stained and can be kept white 
by the addition of Katanol W or WB Conc. 
to the bath. 
rayon effects are very slightly stained. The 


Silk effects are dyed; acetate 


addition of chrome to the formaldehyde 
bath affects neither the shade nor the fast- 
ness properties; copper sulfate renders the 
shade somewhat duller and detrimentally 
affects the fastness to washing and light. 
Circular G-261. 


Katigen Brown W Conc. CF—a sulfur 
color which is widely employed in the pro- 
duction of shades ranging from tans to 
dark browns. It is well suited for com- 
bination shades and can, due to its green- 
ish tone, be used for dulling shades without 
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imparting an excessively reddish cast. It 
is stated that, on account of its good level- 
ling properties and very good solubility, it 
is suited for use in the jig and pressure 
machines. It also can be used on materials 
which are to be rubberized after dyeing. 
Circular G-262. 

@ NEW ADJUSTABLE GUIDE 

The Rodney Hunt Machine Company 
of Orange, Massachusetts, has just an- 
nounced a new patented development—an 
adjustable guide for washers and dyeing 
machines. The guides are instantly adjust- 
able for any number of strings and are 
said to give complete and exact control of 
the cloth as it goes through the machine. 
The guides may be set to “squeeze” the 
cloth so that it “balloons” out as it goes 
through the guides, thus eliminating creases 





Partly assembled Rodney Hunt washer 
showing new patented adjustable guides. 


and wrinkles and giving more uniform 
washing and dyeing. Moreover, Rodney 
Hunt claims that such adjustment prevents 
excessive wear on the rolls, eliminating 
grooves, and thus increasing the life of the 
rolls and the efficiency of the machine. 

Already these guides are being used on 
scores of washers and dyeing machines in 
leading mills with great success. 


@ CALCO BULLETIN 


An addition to its line of colloidized vat 





dyes for cotton and rayon materials is cur- 
rently being announced by the Calco Chem- 
ical Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. 

According to a color announcement re- 
leased by Calco, the name of this dye is 
Calcoloid Blue BLD Double Powder. As 
in the case of other Calco colloidized Vat 
colors, this dye is said to be outstanding for 
its rapid and complete dispersion of the 
dye particle in the dye bath. The prin- 
cipal characteristic of the Calcoloids is a 
finely divided dye particle. Because of this, 
Calcoloid Blue BLD Double Powder is said 
to assure a speck-free dyeing when ap- 
plied by the pigment method either with 
the pad-jig or in the package. According 
to the table included in this announce- 
ment, this dye offers excellent fastness prop- 





erties, withstanding light, 
laundering with chlorine. 
“Practical Application to Cotton of Cal- 
coloid Blue BLD” is the title of Technical 
3ulletin No. 575, which is also being dis- 
tributed by Calco for those interested in 
this new colloidized Calco color. This 
technical bulletin describes in detail the 
various dyeing methods that may be used 
with Calcoloid Blue BLD. These methods 
include continuous range dyeings, pad-pig- 
ment jig, package and rawstock dyeing. 
Copies of both the color announcement 
and Technical Bulletin No. 575 may be 
had by writing to Calco at Bound Brook, 


a 


washing and 


@ A.I.C. MEDAL 


Dr. Henry C. Knight, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was presented with the Medal of 
The American Institute of Chemists on 
May 17th at a banquet held at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 
presentation was made by the Honorable 
Henry A. Wallace, vice-president of the 
United States. The award was made in 
recognition of Dr. Knight’s researches in 
agriculture and of his executive ability as 
administrator of the four regional labora- 
tories recently established by Congress to 
search for new and wider industrial uses 
for agricultural products. Dr. Knight 
spoke of the present accomplishments of 
the Department of Agriculture in solving 
the problems of agricultural surplus. 


@ APPOINTED MANAGER 


W. I. Galliher, Director of Sales, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia 
Chemical Division, recently announced the 
appointment of Dr. G. L. Cunningham as 
Manager of the Technical Service Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Cunningham joined the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company in September last 
year after having served as_ Research 
Chemist at Mathieson Alkali Works since 
1930. 
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Campbell Micro-Bean 


@ MICRO-ACTION VALVE 


For dampening the pulsation of boiler 


plant pump governors and to eliminate 
“jitters” of the gauge hand, a device known 
as the Campbell Micro-Bean has been de- 
veloped. It can be installed on the pressure 
line to the diaphragm of a pump governor 
for protection of the pressure gauge mech- 
anism and tube, also the spring, diaphragm 
and stem packing. It is also effective as pro- 
tection to any control valve, such as a back 
pressure or reducing regulator for use with 
sensitive control instruments subjected to 
The will handle 


steam, fuel oil, gas, water or other liquids, 


pulsating flow. valve 
with simple adjustment for each viscosity. 
The Micro-Bean consists of a solid brass 
body in which a filter is inserted for pro- 
matter. The valve 
has an extremely slight taper so that very 
sensitive control of the shut-off is effected. 
This slight taper minimizes the tendency to 
pinch off, under changing pressure condi- 
tions, to approximately 2% of 


tection from foreign 


what is 
usual in an ordinary valve, according to the 
inventor. The micrometric control of the 
opening enables the operator to obtain the 
closest approach to full shut-off down to 
the last .0003 of an inch, regardless of the 
line content. In the Micro-Bean the solid 
metal body is said to minimize the effect of 
body strain. A 48-to-1 taper of the valve 
the effect of 

compression The 


versal in application for varied purposes 


minimizes and 


stem screw 


strain. device is uni- 
up to 3000 Ibs. pressure and is said to give 
any desired by 
Any 


which might eventually take place, (it is 


stabilization 
the 


degree of 


merely turning valve. scoring 
microscopic) can be simply ground out by 
shutting off the valve completely two or 
three times. Literature is available. The 
device is manufactured by J. A. Campbell 
Co., 645 East Wardlow Road, Long Beach, 
California. 


@ APPOINTED ASST. SECRETARY 
George H. Faux, who has been in charge 
ot the credit department for the past 14 
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years, has just been appointed assistant 


the National Oil 
Company, of Harrison, N. J. 


secretary of Products 
In his new 
capacity, which is a newly-created post in 
the Mr. Faux will serve 
under Albert A. Vetter, secretary. 


firm, directly 


@ CHEMICAL COATINGS 


Of interest to printers, lithographers, ad- 
vertisers, packagers, manufacturers of 
metal products, and textile companies, is 
a new brochure called “More Than Meets 
the Eye,” which describes recent advances 
in the field of decorative and protective 
coatings. The brochure is being distributed 
by Interchemical Corporation. 

The chemical coatings discussed in “More 
Than Meets the Eye” include printing and 
lithographic inks, gravure inks, industrial 
finishes, metal decorating materials, textile 
colors, pigments and raw materials, coated 
fabrics, and various office and _ artists’ 
supplies. 

It is pointed out that in many cases, 
character. 


directed to 


these coatings are related in 


Thus fundamental research 


problems involving one type of coating, 


such as printing inks, may very well have 
application to the problems involving other 
types of coatings, such as textile colors 
and industrial finishes. How this research 


has produced improved materials which 
make possible faster production and im- 
the appearance 
kinds of 


picture story. 


prove and durability of 


many products is covered in a 
The widespread use of chemical coatings 


in connection with everyday living is 


stressed in the brochure. There are seven 
large color pages indicating a few of the 
thousands of articles we see daily which are 
dependent on chemical coatings for their 
utility or beauty. Examples are printed 


bi Tt ks, 


and 


newspapers, magazines, printed 


containers wrappers, decorated cans, 


dress goods, shirts, electric appliances, 
stoves, washing machines, and office sup- 
plies like carbon paper and typewriter rib- 
bons. 

Copies of “More Than Meets the Eye” 
may be obtained by writing to Interchemical 
Corporation, 75 Varick Street, New York 


City. 


@ JOINS INCO 

W. C. Pinkerton, for the past six years 
Editor of 
Engineering Catalog, has resigned to join 
the Monel and Rolled Nickel Advertising 
The Nickel 


Assistant Technical Chemical 


Department of International 


Company. 


technical material for the process 


tries, he will edit house publications de- 


voted to those industries. 


A specialist in the handling of 
indus- 


@ PURCHASES DEXTRINE PLANT 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., manufacturing 
chemists, with main office in Providence, 
R. I., have recently acquired the dextrine 
plant of Corn Products Refining Company 
The equipment has 
already Mass., 
where Arnold, Hoffman & Co. have prac- 
the 


ta- 


at Edgewater, N. J. 


been moved to Dighton, 


tically completed setting up one of 


modern dextrine manufacturing 
the East. 
This expansion will materially increase 


Arn id, 


dextrines, in which they have specialized 


most 
cilities in 
Hoffman's output of gums and 
for many years, and in addition will en- 
able them to broaden their line to include 
cold water soluble dry adhesives for paper 
products, ply woods, and other wood prod- 


ucts. 


@ BONUS PAID 


Bonus 


ne 


do/ 


were included in the mid-May pay envel- 


checks running as high as 
opes of all employees of the National Oil 
Products Company making $3,000 a year 
or less. 

Employees who were with the company 
last 


annual 


prior to November 15 and whose 


present earnings do not exceed 


$3,000, 


to one week’s pay, Mr. Gulick said. 


equivalent 
Other 


employees in the same income bracket but 


received bonus checks 


employed since November 15, received one- 
half week’s bonus. 


Similar payments were made to those 


employees called up for military service 


or training, even though they have already 


left the company’s payroll. Their bonus 
checks were mailed to them, Mr. Gulick 
stated. 


@ SAFETY SHOE 

A completely new Women’s Wood Sole 
Safety Shoe is being currently announced 
by the F. J. 
port, Lowa. 


Stahmer Shoe Co. of Daven- 
According to O. G. Bargmann, 





‘N 


Woman’s Safety Shoe 


General Manager of the company, this new 
shoe is especially designed for use in pro- 
tecting women working on damp, slippery 
floors and rough surfaces. 

Further details and prices can be obtained 
Shoe Co., 


by writing the F. J. Stahmer 


Davenport, Towa. 













Relative Affinities of the Anions of 


STRONG ACIDS FOR WOOL PROTEIN 


JACINTO STEINHARDT, CHARLES H. FUGITT, and MILTON HARRIS 


(Concluded from issue of May 12, 1941) 


IV. COMBINATION OF ANIONS WITH A 
DISSOLVED PROTEIN 

If it can be shown that stoichiometric combination with 
anions occurs in the reaction of both soluble and insoluble 
proteins with acids, there is a wide range of application 
in which it must be taken into account.* If it occurs only 
with wool or with the fibrous proteins** the distinction 
must be regarded as a clue to the nature of the specific 
structural differences between soluble and insoluble pro- 
teins. 

To determine whether the marked differences in the 
titration curves of wool obtained with different acids are 
also to be found with dissolved proteins, determinations 
were made of titration curves of the soluble protein, egg 
albumin, with several of the same acids. 
these measurements at 22° C 


The results of 
. are shown in Fig. 7. The 


EGG ALBUMIN 
ACIDS 


22°C 


FLAVIANIC 

PICRIC 
NAPHTHALENESULFONIC 
DINITROBENZENE SULFONIC 
NITRIC 

BENZENE SULFONIC 
HYDROCHLORIC 





MILLIEQUIVALENTS PER GRAM 


ACID BOUND 





Figure 7—The combination of a dissolved protein, 
albumin. with various strong acids as a function of pH. 
significance of the crosses is explained in the text. 


ege 
The 


position of the broken line at the top of this figure, in- 
serted for reference, shows the maximum acid-binding 
capacity, indicated by the work of Kekwick and Cannan 


with hydrochloric acid**. The crosses distinguish meas- 


urements in which incipient precipitation was indicated 


*Examples are (a) the calculation of Donnan membrane poten- 
tials or ion-distribution ratios, in which disagreement with 
experiment often appears*;* unless combination with ions other 
than H+ and OH- is taken into account (1); (b) the possibility 
of forming physiologically significant weakly dissociated protein 
complexes, such as with calcium”’. 

**The amounts of acid or base combined with si/k at any pH™ 
have the same first-order dependence on the concentration of 
anions and cations, respectively, that characterizes wool. 
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by a faint opalescence. In every case measurements with 
higher concentrations of the acid produced a visible pre- 
cipitate, and have been omitted from both the table and the 
figure, to avoid all possibility that the effects described 
may have been due, in whole or in part, to the existence 
of two macroscopic phases. 

The differences between the curves shown in Fig. 7 
obviously correspond to the differences found with wool. 
With one exception, the affinities of the anions for egg 
albumin are in the same order as their affinities for wool. 
One difference, however, distinguishes the two sets of 
data. 
albumin show no tendency to remain equidistant with re- 


The positions of points along the curves for egg 


spect to the pH axis; neighboring curves converge strong- 
ly as decreasing amounts of acid are bound. This con- 
vergence may be regarded as a consequence of the excess 
of carboxyl groups over amino groups in the dissolved 
protein. Because of this inequality only a part of the car- 
boxyl groups are ionized in the uncombined state, and 
this part alone is free to accept hydrogen ions from the 
acids. The complete titration curve of all the carboxyl 
groups of the protein extends beyond the isoionic point 
and can only be obtained by titration with base as well as 
with acid. The part of the carboxyl curve which is ob- 
tained by combination with base in the absence of salt is 
not governed by the affinity properties of anions, since the 
cations of bases rather than the anions of acids are present 
when it is obtained. Thus, unless salt is present, the in- 
fluence of the anion disappears entirely at the point of 
zero combination with acid. This circumstance tends to 
obscure the simplicity of the theoretical relation between 
the affinity of the anion and the pH coordinates of acid 
titration curves. This simplicity will manifest itself only 
when the acid combination curve coincides with the titra- 
tion curve of the carboxyl groups as a whole, as it does 
with wool. With salt present a secondary effect of the 
anion beyond the point of zero combination may be ob- 
served, as the data of Briggs® obtained on serum albumin 
with metaphosphate plainly show. 

Since the curves in Figure 7 converge sharply it is 
difficult to compare the absolute magnitudes of the dif- 
ferences in affinity of the several anions, with the corre- 
Obviously the 
comparison should be made between solutions which are 


sponding differences found with wool. 


as far as possible from the isoionic point in order to 
minimize the effects of the convergence. The data do not 
extend to very acid solutions, but at the extreme of the 
range represented the differences in the pH coordinates of 
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the curves approach values only slightly smaller than the 
differences between curves for the same acids in Fig. 1*. 

Since the theory of stoichiometric anion combination 
was originally formulated to account for the large effects 
of the presence of salt on the hydrochloric acid combi- 
nation curves of wool, the application of this theory to 
the much smaller salt effects described by Cannan for egg 
albumin® seemed at first uncalled for. The experiments 
just described, however, suggest that the difference be- 
tween the titration curves of dissolved and undissolved 
proteins in the absence of salt*® cannot be due to the 
failure of anions to combine with the dissolved protein. 
The contradiction between the results of the two kinds of 
experiments is only apparent, since the existence of a 
stoichiometric salt effect is not an inevitable consequence 
of every situation to which eq. 1 may be applied. Such 
salt effects are found only when Ky’ >> ag >> Ka. 
When K,4’ and Ky, are both very large, the bracketed term 
in the denominator of eq. 1 approaches a constant and is 
nearly independent of as. When both constants are very 
small, the bracketed term approaches unity and is again 
nearly independent of ag. In either case (corresponding 
to extremely low or extremely high affinity of anions for 
the protein) the availability of hydrogen ions rather than 
of anions becomes the factor limiting the extent of com- 
bination with acid. Thus, as in the case of egg albumin, 
the titration curve obtained in the absence of salt will not 
differ greatly from those obtained at constant anion con- 
centrations. 

In view of the numerous indications that dissolved pro- 
teins do combine with such commonly employed anions 
as chloride, acetate, and phosphate, but not to an extent 
comparable to their combination with hydrogen ions in 
acid solutions’: * 14.8%. the first of the two alternatives 
(K,4’ and Ky large) probably applies in the case of these 
simpler ions. The difference in the absolute values of 
these constants characterizing the soluble and insoluble 
proteins may be related to the structural factors respon- 
sible for the differences in their respective states of dis- 
persion. 

It should be noted in Fig. 7 that precipitation occurred 
at concentrations which were in the inverse order of the 
affinities. Picrate and flavianate are ions having a high 
precipitating efficiency for proteins, but many others, 
such as tannate and metaphosphate, are equally well 
known**: *®. 26.5. Tt would be of interest to determine to 
what extent protein precipitation by specific reagents, 
such as picrate or tannate, and the salting out of proteins 





*Results of the kind described for both proteins may furnish 
a basis for explanation of the many reports of ion specificity in 
the literature of protein and enzyme chemistry. Attempts have 
been made to deal with some of these specific properties, such as 
differences in salting-out effectiveness, by treatment of the electro- 
Static interaction between ions having different sizes, shapes and 
electric moments. Many phenomena of specificity remain, how- 
ever, for which plausible explanations, based on simple electro- 
Static considerations alone, are not easily obtained. Among these 
are numerous instances of differences in the electrophoretic 
mobility of various proteins when different anions or different 
concentrations of anions are present in buffers’ ™*.*.**; and large- 
scale differences in the effectiveness of various anions in en- 
vironments producing protein denaturation” *, 
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with various salts may be regarded as manifestations of 
the same general protein-anion equilibrium. When the 
affinity is so great that the presence of only small amounts 
suffices to cause combination and precipitation, the anion 
or acid is naturally described as a specific protein pre- 
cipitant. When the affinity is low and large excesses are 
required, the combination and precipitation may have many 
of the characteristics associated with salting-out. With 
extremely low affinities, such as that of chloride, salting 
out is often not practicable. 


V. THE RELATION OF ANION AFFINITY TO 
SIZE, STRUCTURE AND BASICITY OF IONS 

If the phenomena reported in the present paper are to 
be ascribed to the formation of partially dissociated protein- 
anion combinations, it is logical to inquire into the 
nature of the forces which confer so wide a range of 
affinities for protein to different ions. The existence in 
certain kinds of solutions of ion combinations which are 
only partially dissociated is now well established’ **. Such 
combinations may be formed in two possible ways, in- 
volving either directed or undirected valence forces. The 
first alternative involves the formation of a bond having 
partially covalent nature, or a hydrogen bond; the second 
comprises various kinds of polar forces, whether electro- 
static (coulombic) in nature or otherwise and includes van 
der Waal’s forces. If the first type is involved the prin- 
cipal relation found among the anions should be an inverse 
one of affinity to the intrinsic strength of the acid.** The 
relations found in cases to which the second alternative 
applies would be expected to be more complex. 

Since most of the acids included in the present research 
are of approximately equal strengths in water, but differ 
widely in affinity, the first alternative seems to have little 
in its favor. Nevertheless, a part of the total binding 
energy between anion and protein might still be due to the 
formation of a directed bond, especially since the intrinsic 
strengths of the various acids, as distinguished from their 
apparent strengths in water, are not all equal. 

In an effort to appraise more closely the influence of the 
basicity of the anion on the affinity, comparisons (Fig. 8) 
have been made of the results obtained with pairs of closely 
similar acids, such as benzenesulfonic and benzoic acids, 
which differ widely in strength. The data shown are 
limited to ranges of pH in which the concentration of the 
undissociated form of the weak acid does not exceed 0.1 
M, in order to avoid effects, due to the presence of larger 
There 
is very little difference between the amounts of strong 


amounts, which have been described elsewhere*’. 


and of weak acid combined at a given pH in the case of 
the benzenesulfonic-benzoic acid comparison. On_ the 
other hand, the anion of dinitrophenol appears to have a 
definitely higher affinity for wool thai. the anion of its 
totally dissociated analogue, dinitrobenzenesulfonic acid. 
The opposite situation is found in experiments (still in 
progress) on a series of aliphatic carboxylic acids. These 
have even lower affinities for wool than has hydrochloric 

**Here the possibility of the formation of a bond between the 


protein and the charged group of the anion (when the anion is 
polyatomic) is alone under consideration. 
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Figure 8—A comparison of portions of the acid titration curves 
of wool protein obtained with pairs of analogous acids which 
differ widely in strength. 


acid; in addition, the weaker acids have lower affinities 
than the relatively strong members of the series. The 
affinities of all of them are increased by the introduction 
of a halogen or of a hydroxyl group, although the deriva- 
tives thus formed are considerably stronger acids. Since 
there is no consistency in these results it seems likely that 
the differences found are due to specific structural effects 
rather than to differences in acidity. 

An indication of the nature of the undirected forces 
to which the principal recourse must therefore be had is 
to be found in the fairly regular correspondence between 
the order of affinities and of molecular weights, shown in 
Table 2. Such a dependence on the mass of the anion is 
consistent with the Fajans rule which deals with the 
degree of ionic character of bonds and their consequent 
tendency to dissociate. However, a dependence on mass, 
or functions of ion size related to it, is also generally 
characteristic of similar phenomena which depend, at least 
in part, on van der Waal’s forces, or adsorption’. 

The several exceptions to a strict correspondence be- 
tween the relative masses of the ions and their affinities 
provide further information as to the relation between 
structure and affinity. Thus the affinities of the aliphatic 
carboxylates already mentioned do not fall into a molecular 
weight order; likewise, ethylsulfate ion has as low an 
affinity as the much smaller chloride ion, and is lower in 
relative affinity than the smaller bromide and_ nitrate 
ions. The anion of trinitroresorcinol is slightly lower in 
affinity than picrate although it is slightly heavier. Naphtha- 
lenesulfonate is higher in affinity than the heavier dinitro- 
benzenesulfonate ion. 

A possible way of resolving these discrepancies without 
introducing a host of special assumptions is suggested if 
due regard is had for the shapes of the various ions, and 
the character of the surfaces which they present to the 
protein. Two-dimensional ions (those derived from sim- 
ple benzenoid compounds) appear to possess higher af- 
finities than either compact three dimensional or chain- 
like particles of the same mass. The nature of the 
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substituents added appears to be of less importance than 
their mass as long as there is no steric hindrance to their 
lying in the plane of the ring. Such a hindrance appears 
to operate in the case of the monovalent trinitroresorcinol 
ion which has an appreciably lower affinity than picrate. 
It appears doubtful, from the study of models, whether 
the undissociated hydroxyl group in this ion can lie in the 
plane of the ring. When the flat configuration is imposed 
by the existence of conjugated double bonds, as in 
naphthalenesulfonic acid, the affinity relative to a disub- 
stituted benzenoid compound of the same mass gains ac- 
cordingly. Wide differences between the degree of sub- 
stantivity of o- and m- substituted benzidine azo-dyes 
cited by Robinson and Mills?* furnish extreme examples 
which are entirely consistent with the present suggestion. 

The fact that ion-flatness appears to favor affinity for 
protein need not be interpreted as an exclusive dependence 
of affinity on the size of the surface presented by an 
ion. Saturated aliphatic hydrocarbon chains in an ion 
probably do not exercise any considerable attractive forces 
on the fragments of hydrocarbon chains which exist on 
the surface of the protein. A close approach between 
them is obstructed by the outer shell of hydrogen atoms 
common to both. Thus, the greater affinity of ions com- 
posed of aromatic hydrocarbons may be due to the 
absence of this obstructive shell on two of their largest 
surfaces. If, in addition, electro-negative substituents, 
such as chlorine, or the oxygen of nitro groups are 
presented by the ion to the protein, strong attractive forces 
may arise, replacing the relative indifference which de- 
termines the behavior toward protein of the unsubstituted 
hydrocarbon. Experiments designed to test these views, 
and the possibility of applying them in the deliberate con- 
trol of affinity, are at present in progress. 
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A Study of 





RAYON CREPE SOAKING 


in a Soaking Machine 
NORMAN S. BUCHAN 


(All rights reserved by author) 


HERE seems to be much variation of opinion as to 

the effect of soaking rayon skeins on the strength 

of the size bath. Since most plants replenish or 
build up the crepe size bath to maintain its level, it is 
essential to know the exact amount of ingredients to add 
to avoid a cumulative error in the strength of the bath. 
The experiments to follow were carried out to study the 
condition of the size bath from time to time. 


Total Oven Dry Solids in Size Bath 
Soaking Method—A soaking machine was used, consist- 
ing of 3 arms holding 10 Ibs. of yarn on each, and a tub 
holding 60 gallons of liquor. The liquor is circulated 
by means of a pump and sprayed onto the skeins which are 
rotated continuously by the arms. 
Yarn—75/30 viscose process rayon yarn was used. 
Tint—3 ounces of yellow tint per 60 gallons. 
2% lbs. gelatine. 
Size—{15 lbs. sulfonated cocoanut oil. 
[60 gallons water. 

Soaking time—3 minutes. 

Extraction time—4 minutes—100 ibs. of air dry yarn 
becomes 190 Ibs. after soaking and extracting. 

Soaking temperature—125° F. 

Additions—After the bath was made up, no further 
additions were made except the liquor thrown off by 
the extractor. 

The variation in the strength of the bath during soaking 

was first determined by evaporating 25 cubic centimeters 
of the liquor to dryness and weighing the dry ingredients. 


Per Cent 
of Oven-dry 
Ingredients 


Strength of original bath before soaking any yarn 2.65% 
Throw off liquor from extractor on second batch 


cic a acnkweeelaweabaw ee 2.94% 
Strength of size bath after 9 batches or 270 lbs. 
of yarn had been soaked.................. 4.42% 


Throw off from extractor on 9th batch of yarn.. 4.57% 
From these figures it can be seen that the strength of the 
size bath tends to increase as the soaking process progresses. 
This seems just opposite to what one would expect. 
It is natural to seek a cause for this unexpected result. 
Some obvious causes for this strength increase would be: 
1. Finishing oil coming from the white yarn. 
2. Evaporation of water in the extractor from the high 
speed of rotation of the yarn in contact with the air. 
3. More of the chemicals than water being thrown off 
by the extractor. 
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4. The varn may have a preferential absorption of water 
over the other ingredients. 


Finishing Oil on 75/30 White Viscose Rayon 

Three hour ether extract in Soxhlet apparatus of the 
yarn gave only 0.03 per cent of oil which is not large 
enough to cause the increase shown. 

A sample of white yarn scoured in neutral olive oil 
loss of only 0.04 per cent. 
soaked in distilled water at 125° F. 
liquor was analyzed for total solids 
It contained 0.03 per cent dry 
This is insignificant. 
These tests seem to show that there is not enough re- 


soap gave a scouring 

A white skein was 
for 20 minutes. The 
by evaporation of 25 cc. 
solids on the weight of the liquor. 


movable finish on the white varn to increase the concentra- 
tion of the bath. 
Preferential Absorption of Viscose Rayon Toward Water 

The following experiment was performed to see if 
viscose yarn tends to absorb all of the ingredients of the 
size bath in a proportion equal to the ratio in which they 
occur in the size bath. 

One skein of 75/30 viscose rayon weighing 234 grams 
was taken and soaked for 10 minutes in 734 cc. of standard 
size solution in a glass beaker. After soaking, the yarn 
was wrung out by hand, letting the liquor which squeezed 
out, run back into the beaker. The increase in weight of 
the skein was 226 per cent against the figure of 190 per cent 
I tested the strength 
of this size bath before and after soaking the skein by 
evaporating to dryness 25 cubic centimeter portions of the 
liquor. I found that the strength of the bath increased 
simply by soaking a skein in it. This must mean that the 
viscose has a stronger attraction for water than it does for 
gelatine and oil. 


obtained in mechanical extraction. 


The following figures show the strength increase: 


Per Cent Dry 
Ingredients 


Strength of size bath before entering the skein of 


I iit hcuicae thea be chee ekeaeneetas 2.88% 
Strength of the size bath after soaking and squeez- 
SE Me SIS Sen pin <d ok eceduwndeausawes 3.70% 


Experiment To See If The Ratio Between The Oil And 
Gelatine Changes During The Soaking Process 
Preceding experiments have shown that the concentra- 
tion of the soaking bath increases with use. However, it 
has not yet been shown whether the oil and gelatine in- 
crease proportionally or whether one builds up faster than 
the other. 













The following tests were designed to tell something 
about the nature of this ratio. 

The total dry solids were found by evaporation of the 
water from the size bath: 


Original bath........... eesseeeet40% Dry Solids 
Bath after 9 soakings or 270 Ibs. 
AEE nine cd cnceina-snn wed 4.25% Dry Solids 


I next analyzed the size bath for each one of the indi- 
vidual components. The gelatine was determined by a 
Kjeldahl nitrogen analysis. The oil was determined by 
splitting the fats with a sulfuric acid boil and extracting 
with ether and evaporating off the solvent and weighing 


the fats. The results are shown in the table: 














Per Cent Per Cent Total 
Oil Gelatine Solids 
‘Original Bath . 2.14 382 2.70% 
After 9 Soak- 
ee 3.34 585 4.25% 
Rate of Increase 3.34 585 4.25 
2.14 382 2.70 
Ratio of Oil to 
Gelatine 
Original Bath % Oil 
== 5.6 
% Gelatine 
After 9 Soakings % Oil 
= JS 


% Gelatine 

The test showed the oil-gelatine ration is not changing 
to any appreciable extent. However water is being with- 
drawn from the bath faster than the other ingredients. 
Therefore it should be possible to hold the bath at con- 
stant strength simply by addition of the correct amount 
of water. 

Amount of Size on Soaked Yarn 

Since the strength of the size bath is shown to increase, 
it is now desirable to see if the amount of size picked up 
by the yarn increases. 

Four random skeins were taken from a large scale 
batch of soaked and dried 75/30 viscose rayon. Two 
skeins were taken from the first batch soaked, and two 
skeins from the 9th batch soaked. These skeins were 
boiled off in % per cent olive soap solution and the loss 
in weight was noted. 


Per Cent Size Per Cent 
or Scouring Ether 
Loss Extract 
Average of two skeins taken from 
first batch (30 Ibs.) soaked.. 1.15% 53% 
Average of two skeins taken from 
9th batch soaked ........... 1.62% 88% 


This test indicates that strength increase in the size 
bath is producing an increase in the amount of size on the 
yarn. Another fact noticeable is the small amount of size 
picked up by the yarn. 

If all ingredients of the Size Bath were absorbed pro- 
portionately, then 100 pounds of yarn increasing to 190 
pounds weight after soaking and extracting is picking up 


29? 


90 pounds of size liquor which would contain 90/100 of 
2.70 or 2.43 per cent of dry size to deposit on the yarn 
when it was soaked in a 2.70 per cent strength size solu- 
tion. The low figure of 1.15 per cent which actually re- 
sults is further indication of the preferential absorption of 
water. 

ee ay 


Wool Protein— 
(Concluded from page 290) 
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Mildew Behavior— 
(Continued from page 276) 


1. It must not volatilize in drying. 
2. It must be sufficiently soluble to insure uniform 
distribution in mixing with sizes. 
3. It must have no appreciable odor, nor should it 
develop any color in the presence of acid or alkali. 
4. It must show no chemical action on a textile fiber. 
The compound which appeared to conform to these 
requisites was salicylanilide. This could be either applied 
to a fabric from an ammoniacal solution or mixed with a 
waterproofing agent in order to withstand exposure to 
weathering!. 
Another development which produced mildewproofing 
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compounds of permanency was that of the halogenated and 
phenylated phenols, as well as their sodium salts’. These, 
especially sodium pentachlor phenate could be improved 
in their resistance to water and weathering by converting 
them in a second bath to the lead salt with basic lead 
acetate. 


The detailed procedure for producing the insoluble 
pentachlorphenate on cotton cloth is as follows’: 

The cloth in open width is first impregnated upon a 
mangle with a solution of sodium pentachlorphenate so 
that a minimum of 3 per cent based upon the dry weight 
of the cloth is retained. After impregnating, the cloth 
should be given a good nip through squeeze rolls to 
remove any excess liquor and produce good penetration. 

The cloth without drying, is then run full width into a 
hath of lead acetate of 2% per cent concentration which 
contains a .25 per cent solution of caustic soda of 76 
per cent Na,O strength. This concentration should be 
ample to convert a 3 per cent solution of sodium penta- 
chlorphenate to the lead salt. The cloth upon leaving the 
lead bath is given a good squeeze and then dried without 
washing. 

The precautions to observe are that complete contact of 
the cloth with the lead solution is imperative, and secondly, 
sufficient caustic soda should be in the bath at all times. 


The optimum running temperature is 130° F. . 


Jarrell, Stuart and Holman’ found that insoluble 
copper compounds precipitated alone or in combination 
with iron and chromium compounds, upon cotton fabric, 
prevented the growth of artificially induced mildew, when 
the quantity of copper present represented 0.11 per cent 
or more, of the weight of the treated fabric. 

Thusly a minimum of loss from mildew and mold 
damage will result in the average textile processing plant 
when the following conditions which affect mildew growth, 
namely—(1) moisture, (2) relative humidity, (3) heat 
and (4) nutrients, such as soaps and vegetable oils, are 
analyzed and coped with. 
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*eTECHNICAL NOTES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES @ 





Simple Method for Detecting Damage to Wool 

Eloed and Reutter, M. Textilberichte 21, 346, 1940.— 
A method which makes use of a dyestuff for detecting 
damage to wool is made more reliable by control of the 
pH, a factor of great importance in wool dyeing. The 
point can be illustrated by a case where a wool damaged 
by carbonizing would dye a darker shade than usual. 
This wool would also show a darker shade, even though 
it were not damaged, if it was dyed without neutralizing, 
comparatively with a sample neutralized. Such terms are 
indefinite, and the dyeing behavior in the last case would 
merely be an indication of the high pH of the wool rather 
than evidence of damage. 

By standardizing the conditions, the difference between 
the rates or amounts of absorption of Crystal Ponceau 6R 
Extra by normal and by damaged wool can easily be 
observed. It is only necessary to inspect the residual dye- 
baths, without the use of any special apparatus. The 
depth of color is an inverse measure of the amount of 
dye going on the wool and, therefore, of the damage. 

In the test a half gram of wool is colored in a bath in 
the ratio of 1:50, at 70°C. (158°F.) and a pH of 1.3 
which is most favorable for typical crystalloid acid dyes. 
The bath can be made conveniently by mixing: 

10 cc. of hydrochloric acid of pH 1.3, about N/20 

8 0.5 per cent solution of Crystal Ponceau 6R 


Extra of pH 1.3 
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3 Leonil O in solution of 1.3 pH 

(This last item is not definitely specified but is prob- 
ably not a critical factor. Leonil 0 is a special levelling 
agent. ) 

Each test must be made against a strictly comparative 
undamaged sample of the same wool, starting at the same 
pH value in a separate bath. The wools to be tested, 
including the control, are carefully washed free from 
neutral salts and brought to similar air condition before 
weighing, and may require washing with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid or ammonia to bring them to a similar and 
suitable state. They are then wet out in distilled water, 
squeezed out, entered into the dyebath at 70°C. and kept 
in constant motion. If not agitated continually the results 
are not reproducible. The dyeing is continued for only 
3, 4 or 5 minutes unless extra time is needed on account 
of the texture of the sample. 

In the examples given in the original paper much more 
color was taken up by the damaged wool than by the 
undamaged in 3 minutes, and a difference still showed 
plainly after 5 minutes. This procedure was carefully 
checked by Eloed and Reutter as a method of testing for 
damage due to alkali in scouring or to acid. It is con- 
sidered better than the Pauly reaction and is offered as 
a practical method for detecting small amounts of damage. 
The dye in the Colour Index whose name is nearest to 
Crystal Ponceau 6R Extra is No. 89. 


(Concluded from page 273) 
Proposed Methods: 


Sampling and Analysis of Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sampling and Analysis of Sodium Orthosilicate 

Where these standard specifications are used, it is 
certain that commercial items, that is, items of regular 
manufacture, will be purchased, and hence manufacturers 
can give the lowest prices, because of large production. 
Where special specifications are prepared and used, costs 
usually run much higher, due to changes in composition, 
special packing, low volume of production, etc. It fre- 
quently happens that special specifications require the 
manufacture of just enough product to fill the particular 
order, thus increasing the cost very materially. 

All soaps tend to gain or lose moisture content on 
standing, and very frequently shipments show a consider- 
able loss of weight upon arrival at destination. Buyers 
who are not familiar with this material are apt to draw 
erroneous conclusions (whereas actually the commodity 
has only dried out in transit and all the soap value shipped 


Specifications and Methods Developed by 
Committee D-12 
Standard Specifications: 
D 455-39 Milled Toilet Soap 
D 456-39 Caustic Soda 
D 457-39 Modified Soda (Sesquicarbonate Type) 
D 458-39 Soda Ash 
D 496-39 Chip Soap 
D 497-39 Ordinary Bar Soap 
D 498-39 Powdered Soap (Nonalkaline Soap Powder) 
D 499-39 White Floating Toilet Soap 
Tentative Specifications : 
D 533-39 T Built Soap, Powdered 
D 534-39 T Soap Powder (Alkaline Soap Powder) 
D 535-40 T Palm Oil Solid Soap (Type A, Pure; Type 
B, Blended) 
D 536-39 T Palm Oil Chip Seap 
D 537-39 T Sodium Metasilicate 
D 538-39 T Trisodium Phosphate 
D 592-40 T Olive Oil Soiled Soap (Type A, Pure; Type 
B, Blended) 
D 593-40 T Salt-Water Soap 
D 594-40 T Sodium Sesquisilicate 
D 595-40 T Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate (Anhydrous) 
Standard Methods: 
D 460-39 Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Soaps and 
Soap Products. 
Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Special 
Detergents 
Test for Particle Size of Soaps and Other 
Detergents 
Tentative Methods: 
D 500-38 T Chemical Analysis of Sulfonated and Sulfated 
Oils 
D 501-40 T Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Special 
Detergents (Trisodium Phosphate, Sodium 
Metasilicate and Sodium  Sesquisilicate, 
Carbon Dioxide in Caustic Soda) 
Tentative Definitions: 
D 459-40 T Terms Relating to Soaps and Other Deter- 
gents 


D 501-39 


D 502-39 


has been received) and have made deductions for loss in 
weight. To protect both buyer and seller, we have 
introduced a purchase clause and formula in the specifica- 
tions to cover such changes in moisture content. This 
clause also prevents the buyer from charging for more 
weight then he actually shipped, regardless of the calcu- 
lations from the formula. 

One of the sections of Committee D-12 has concentrated 
all its work on types of detergents other than soap such 
as the carbonates, hydroxides, phosphates, and _ silicates 
of the alkalies. Another section has devoted its efforts to 
the sulfated and sulfonated detergents, etc. The com- 
mittee has written specifications and methods of analysis 
for caustic soda, soda ash, modified soda, sodium meta- 
silicate, sodium sesquisilicate and trisodium phosphate. 
Specifications and methods of analysis are at present in 
process of formulation for tetrasodium pyrophosphate and 
sodium orthosilicate. 

Methods of testing the sulfated and sulfonated deter- 
gents have also been drawn up but specifications for these 
have not as yet been prepared although the committee 
has been studying this problem for three years. 

One of the subcommittees is considering the preparation 
of a monograph covering the types, properties, and uses of 
the alkali detergents and soaps and hopes to be in a 


position to issue such a pamphlet within the next year or 
two. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


SALESMEN WANTED ALL TERRITORIES: An 
important organization, manufacturing four nationally ad- 
vertised products, (America’s leading water-repellent, 
guaranteed moth-proof, antiseptic and flame-proof), is in- 
terested in salesmen in all territories. Please give com- 
plete history in first letter. Commission basis. Write 
Box No. 316, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DRAPEOMETER: New instrument for sale. Attrac- 
tive price. Write Box No. 317, American Dyestuff Re- 
porter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: Dye House Superintendent. Well ground- 
ed technically and in experience with wide ranges of 
colors, fabrics and finishes. Must be an executive and 
progressive, to manage large plant. Write giving full 
particulars including salary and picture. Box No. 318, 
American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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